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You Cannot Buy 
A Delightful Friend 


@ Overflowing with the most agreeable companionship 

q Entertaining you with brilliant and well-told stories 

@ Interesting you with valuable and authoritative information 
@ Increasing the richness of your intellectual life 


@ Bringing before you the charm of picturesque 
places Unfolding the achievements of 
science with accuracy ‘and without sensation 
@ Making the great events and men of the 
past live again 4 Placing before you artistic 
works of exquisite refinement and loveliness. 


But you will find all these qualities of a delightful friend in 


The Century Magazine 


It is not like any other magazine. 


It more nearly fills the place of a cultured and welcome friend 
in the lives of its readers than any other magazine. 


It is read by those who feel that the contents of a magazine, 
while entertaining and stimulating, should have a higher 
standard than mere journalism. 

Single copies, 35 cents. 


Yearly subscriptions, $4.00. 
At all the best bookstores and news-standa 
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Survey of the World 


At Minneapolis 
the President. wel- 
comed to this coun- 
try the Japanese commission of fifty- 
three men who have come to study 
American commercial and _ industrial 
methods. In this commission are seven 
members of Parliament, prominent phy- 
sicians, attorneys, and representatives of 
Japan’s banking houses. In the course 
of his remarks, Mr. Taft spoke of his six 
visits to Japan, commended the Emperor 
as “a warm and sincere friend of the 
United States,” and declared that at the 
time of the recent controversy concern- 
ing Japanese immigrants, no one who 
knew what the facts were believed that 
there could be any quarrel between the 
two nations. Our newspapers, he added, 
sometimes sought to increase their circu- 
lation by stirring the emotions of our 
people. The subject of his address in 
Des Moines was the recommendations he 
intended to make for the amendment of 
the Interstate Commerce and Anti-Trust 
laws. ‘The Railroad Rate law had been 
in operation, he said, for about three 
years, and it had “not furnished the re- 
lief against unduly discriminatory rates 
with the expedition and effectiveness 
which were expected.” Delay was 
caused by litigation over the Commis- 
sion’s orders. He’was strongly inclined 
to favor the establishment of an Inter- 
state Commerce Court of five judges, 
which should be the only court to hear 
petitions for setting aside the Commis- 
sion’s orders. But there should be provi- 
sion for appeals to the Supreme Court. 
The Commission should be empowered 
to entertain complaints against unjust 
classification of. merchandise for trans- 
portation, and also to order the postpone- 
ment for*thirty days of the enforcement 
of a new rate classification, in order that 
the public might have an opportunity to 
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procure the investigation of such rates 
before they went into effect. The Com- 
mission should also be authorized “to 
suspend, modify or annul any changes in 
rules and regulations which impose un- 
due burdens on shippers,” to compel con- 
necting carriers to unite in forming a 
thru route (with an apportionment of 
charges), and to prescribe rules under 
which shippers should have a right to 
designate a route for their goods beyond 
that of the first carrier. 

“Another most important amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce law—part of which was 
specifically promised in the platform—is a pro- 
hibition against any interstate railroad com- 
pany acquiring stock in any competing railroad 
in the future, and a further provision that no 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce shall, 
after a certain date, hold stock in a competing 
railroad, and the further amendment that after 
the passage of the amending act no railroad 
company engaged in interstate commerce shall 
issue any additional stock or bonds or other 
obligations, except with the approval of the 
Commission, based upon a finding by the Com- 
mission that the same are issued, first, for pur- 
poses authorized by law, and, second, for a 
price not less than par for stock, and not less 
than the reasonable market value for bonds, 
such price being paid either in cash or in prop- 
erty or services, but if in property or services, 
then at a fair value thereof as determined by 
the Commission.” 

Thus we should “gradually abolish that 
evil which is involved in the union of 
competing roads by one road owning the 
stock of another,” and prevent the water- 
ing of railroad securities. At the same 
time the roads should be permitted to 
make traffic agreements, subject to the 
Commission’s approval. In this way the 
operation of the Anti-Trust law against 
such agreements would be prevented. 
Turning to this law, he said he was in- 
clined to the view that the way to make 
it more effective was to narrow its 
scope, “so that it shall not include in its 
prohibition and denunciation as a crime 
anything but a conspiracy or combina- 
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tion or contract entered into with actual 
intent to monopolize or suppress compe- 
tition in interstate trade.” The law was 
weakened because it condemned con- 
tracts and other arrangements which 
were “actually innocent in their char- 
acter.” The real object of the law would 
be accomplished if its denunciation 
should be confined to combinations and 
contracts “made with intent to monop- 
olize or partly monopolize interstate 
trade,” or to suppress competition in 
such trade. 


“It has been suggested that the law ought 
to limit its denunciation to those contracts in 
restraint of trade that are unreasonable. I do 
not favor any such limitation. It seems to be 
proposed to leave to the judges to decide what 
combinations and contracts in restraint of trade 
ought to be permitted to exist and to be en- 
forced on general grounds of public policy—in 
other words, to have the court attempt to es- 
tablish some lines between what are called good 
and bad trusts, as if the suppression of compe- 
tition in some cases was a good thing and in 
other cases was bad. I cannot agree that any 
such distinction can be properly made. All 
combinations to suppress competition, or to 
maintain a monopoly in whole or in part, of 
interstate trade, are and should be, in violation 
of the Anti-Trust law and should be punished 
as such; and there is no room for the expres- 
sion, reasonable or unreasonable, in this gen- 
eral view of the statute. 

“If the statute were limited to combinations, 

conspiracies, and contracts to restrain trade 
with intent to monopolize interstate trade, or 
with intent to suppress competition therein, it 
would probably not include within it denun- 
ciation of the boycott against goods going into 
interstate trade, because such a boycott is a 
restraint against interstate trade with the in- 
tention to restrain it, but it is not a restraint 
of interstate trade with intent either to sup- 
press competition or to maintain a monopoly 
of the goods with respect to which the contract 
is made.” 
He was opposed to excepting from the 
operation of the law any class of persons, 
such as laborers or farmers or lawyers. 
A provision excepting the trade union 
class “would be legislation of the most 
vicious character.” It was true that if the 
change he suggested should be made, the 
labor boycott would probably not be in- 
cluded, and this result would be obtained 
“without class legislation at all.” But 
the boycott could be reached in another 
way: 

“I am in favor of this change because I be- 
lieve that the ordinary action in equity by in- 
junction in any place where the boycott is op- 
erative can effectively accomplish all the pur- 
poses that ought to be accomplished in the sup- 
pression of such an evil. 


On the other hand, 
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to apply the Anti-Trust law for the purpose of 
suppressing evils growing out of the labor or- 
ganizations is to take advantage against such 
unlawful labor organizations of the literal 
terms of a statute which probably was not in- 
tended to include that which judicial construc- 
tion could not. avoid including within its 
words.” 

It would probably be wise to establish 
an accusatory bureau in the Department 
of Justice to institute prosecutions for 
violations of the Interstate Commerce 
and Anti-Trust laws, and also to enlarge 
the scope of the Bureau of Corporations, . 
“perhaps to maintain the registration of 
corporations and the investigation into 
their operation so far as interstate trade 
is concerned.” 

Js 

In Denver, the Pres- 
ident addressed a 
great audience in 
the Auditorium (where Mr. Bryan was 
nominated last year), and had for his 
subject the new tax on the net earnings 
of corporations. He pointed out that 
this tax had been brought forward (with 
the provision for an income tax amend- 
ment to the Constitution) as a compro- 
mise when the income tax amendment to 
the tariff bill “seemed quite likely to pass 
by vote of all the Democrats and a suffi- 
cient number of Republicans.” It had 
been conceded that the proposed income 
tax would yield from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, or much more than the 
Government would need, “if the tariff 
was to retain its general form.” The 
Democrats favored it “with a view to 
substituting it for the tariff as an income- 
producing measure,” and as something to 
be used against the protective policy. He 
saw another objection in the fact that 
such a tax had been pronounced uncon- 
stitutional. Moreover, a direct income 
tax “offers a premium upon perjury to 
those who are willing to conceal their in- 
come,” and this is to the disadvantage of 
the conscientious. In England, an in- 
come tax of 10 per cent. imposed directly 
on individuals had yielded less than an in- 
come tax of 5 per cent. imposed as at 
present there—first, on the declared divi- 
dends of corporations; second, on rents 
before they leave the hands of tenants: 
and, finally, on the individual with re- 
spect to matters not covered by.rents and 
corporate. investments. The exemption 
of the interest fund for bonds was a de- 
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fect in our law, but to include this fund 
would be a violation of the Constitution. 
The bar preventing a tax on this interest 
could be removed by adopting the pro- 
posed Constitutional amendment permit- 
ting an income tax to be levied. He re- 
garded the new tax as an _ equitable 
burden: 

“Incidentally it will give the Federal Govern- 
ment an opportunity to secure most valuable 
information in respect to the conduct of 
corporations, their actual financial condi- 
tion, which they are required to show in gen- 
eral terms in a public return. In addition the 
law provides the means under proper limita- 
tions of investigating fully and in detail their 
courses of business. Indirectly it would help 
very much in another tariff revision, whenever 
that shall come, because corporations engaged 
in business said to be affected by the tariff will 
have upon record in Washington their exact 
financial condition from year to year in the 
matter of their incomes, their expenditures and 
their debts.” 


While he opposed the levying of a gen- 
eral individual income tax except in times 
of great national stress, he desired the 
adoption of the amendment to the Con- 
stitution because the Government ought 
to have power to levy such a tax, and for 
the additional reason that the adopting of 
the amendment would permit the impo- 
sition of a tax on bond interest. Two 
years ago he had spoken of plans for 
distributing our great fortunes without 
using drastic confiscatory methods: 


“It seems to me now as it did then that the 
proper authority to reduce the size of fortunes 
is the State rather than the Central Govern- 
ment. Let the State pass laws of inheritance 
which shall require the division of great for- 
tunes between the children of the decedents 
and shall not permit a multi-millionaire to 
leave his fortune in trust so as to keep it in a 
mass; make much more drastic the rule against 
perpetuities which obtain at common law, and 
then impose a heavy and graduated inheritance 
tax, which shall enable the State to share 
largely in the proceeds of such large accumula- 
tions of wealth, which could hardly have been 
brought about save thru its protection and its 
aid. In this way, gradually but effectively, the 
concentration of wealth in one hand or a few 
hands will be neutralized and the danger to the 
republic which has been anticipated by a con- 
tinuation thru generations of such accumulat- 
ing fortunes will be obviated.” 


He did not think an income tax could be 
very successfully used for this purpose. 
In his opinion, the information obtained 
by means of the new- net earnings tax 
“may be made a basis for further legisla- 
tion of a regulative character, applicable 
only to those corporations whose business 
is so largely of an interstate character as 
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to justify greater restrictions and more 
direct supervision.” —— At Colorado 
Springs, the President spoke of the poli- 
cies of Mr. Roosevelt, saying the present 
Administration was pledged to procure, 
if possible, legislation to “clinch the ad- 
vance” in business standards which Mr. 
Roosevelt had set up. As the guest of 
Thomas F. Walsh, he rechristened the 
latter’s fine estate, naming it Clonmel, 
after the owner’s birthplace in Ireland. 
He said: 

“The hardy immigrants from Tipperary and 

from every part of the Emerald Isle have come 
to the front in America as they deserve. There 
is no element, no strain, in our civilization that 
has manifested itself to be stronger, more en- 
terprising, more shrewd in business, more stern 
in enforcing high moral principles than the 
Irishmen who come to this country to make it 
their own.” 
At Montrose he opened the floodgates of 
the great Gunnison tunnel, six miles long, 
which is to carry the waters of the Gun- 
nison River thru a mountain to irrigate 
140,000 acres of arid land in the Uncom- 
pahgre Valley. This is one of the great- 
est of the Government reclamation proj- 
ects, and the cost of it will be $6,000,000. 
At Provo, in Utah, he spoke briefly in 
the Mormon tabernacle, congratulating 
the people upon the evidence of their 
respect for the laws. At that point Chief 
Forester Pinchot joined the party and 
was greeted heartily by the President. 
Secretary Ballinger had been with the 
President for two or three days. The 
newspaper reports say that he did not 
speak to Mr. Pinchot. On Sunday, 
the 26th, the President spoke in the great 
Mormon tabernacle at Salt Lake City, 
taking for his text the words, “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath, but griev- 
ous words stir up anger.” His address, 
or sermon, was a plea for courtesy, po- 
liteness and mutual forbearance in every- 
day life. 





& 
, Gifford Pinchot, Chief 
The Power Site Forester, has decided 


Controversy that he will not resign. 


Authorized statements from him and the 
President were published on the 26th, at 
Salt Lake City. It appears that when 
the President wrote his long letter to 
Secretary Ballinger, exonerating him 
with respect to the Cunningham coal 
land claims and the withdrawal of water- 
power sites, he also wrote to Mr. Pin- 
chot, saying: 
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“I wish you to know that I have the utmost 

confidence in your conscientious desire to serve 
the Government and the public, in the intensity 
of your purpose to achieve success in the mat- 
ter of conservation of natural resources and 
in the immense value of what you have done 
and propose to do with reference to forestry 
and kindred methods of conservation, and that 
I am strongly in sympathy with all of these poi- 
icies and propose to do everything that 1 can 
to maintain them, insisting only that the action 
for which I become responsible, or for which 
my Administration becomes responsible, shall 
be within the law. I should consider it one of 
the greatest losses that my Administration 
could sustain if you were to leave it, and | 
sincerely hope that you will not think that my 
action in writing the enclosed letter to Secre- 
tary Ballinger is reason for your taking a step 
of this character.” 
In his published statement the President 
said he expected “to continue the Roose- 
velt policies as to the conservation of 
resources” and to ask Congress for such 
confirmatory and enabling legislation as 
would “put the execution of those poli- 
cies on the firmest basis.” He had 
assured Mr. Pinchot that the conclusions 
set forth in the letter to the Secretary 
‘were not intended in any way to reflect 
on him.” Mr. Pinchot defines his posi- 
tion as follows: 


“I shall not resign, but shall remain in the 
Government service. I shall give my best ef- 
forts in the future as in the past to promote 
the conservation and development of our for- 
ests, waters, lands and minerals and to defend 
the conservation policies wherever the need 
arises. Especially shall I continue to advocate 
the control of water power supply in the pub- 
lic interest and the use of our institutions, 
laws and natural resources for the benefit of 
the plain people. I believe in equality of op- 
portunity and the Roosevelt policies, and I 
propose to stand for them as long as I have 
the strength to stand for anything.” 

At Salt Lake City there was much evi- 
dence of bitter personal feeling, on the 
part of the Secretary at least, who de- 
clined to recognize Mr. Pinchot and 
avoided the entertainments which the 
latter attended. L. R. Glavis, whom the 
Secretary removed from office, tells the 
President that he does not regret mak- 
ing charges against the Secretary, and 
that he is about to publish the evidence, 
as to which, he adds, the President has 
been misled. 

ws 

A series of naval 

and land parades, 
festivals and histor- 
ical exhibitions in commemoration of the 


The Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration 


discovery of the Hudson River in 1609— 
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by Henry Hudson, and of Robert Ful- 
ton’s invention of the steamboat in 1807, 
was begun in New York on the 25th, 
when a notable procession of water craft, 
starting from Governor's Island, passed 
up the Hudson on one side of a line of 
battleships, returning on the other side 
to a point where exact reproductions of 
Hudson’s little “Half Moon” and Ful- 
ton’s “Clermont” were formally present- 
ed to the commission in charge of the 
celebration. The line of battleships was . 
nearly ten miles long, and in it were 
representatives of the navies of The 
Netherlands, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Argentina, Mexico and 
Cuba. In the evening this parade was 
repeated, with a brilliant illumination of 
the ships and of many structures and 
streets in the city, A remarkable feature 
of this exhibition was the illumination of 
the great East River bridges by lines and 
festoons of electric lights. The cere- 
monies of the celebration are to continue 
for a week, and thereafter there will be 
similar festivals in towns on the Hudson 
above New York. In the great city on 
Sunday there were special services in the 
churches, and on Tuesday a parade and 
an historical pageant in Fifth avenue. 
Wilbur Wright and Glenn H. Curtiss are 
to make exhibition flights with aero- 
planes. It is estimated that the number 
of visitors drawn to the city by the cele- 
bration exceeds 1,000,000. 
Js 
Cc The Cuban Government, 
uba and . ° ; 

Posto Rico possibly owing to admoni- 

tion from Washington, has 
taken steps to prevent use of the United 
States mails by patrons of the new na- 
tional lottery. Assurances have been 
given to the Post Office Department at 
Washington that the Cuban authorities 
will not redeem lottery tickets transmit- 
ted in the United States mails. That is 
to say, prizes will not be paid on tickets 
so transmitted. And all inquiries con- 
cerning the lottery from persons in this 
country, it is added, will be turned over 
to the postal inspectors. The losses 
caused in Pinar del Rio by the recent 
cyclone are estimated at $2,000,000. Ten 
persons were killed, hundreds of houses 
and barns were destroyed, and great 
tracts of tobacco were ruined. The Sen- 
ate in extra session, has voted to author- 
ize a loan of $700,000 to the planters 
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and to appropriate $100,000 for public 
works in the Province. George R. 
Colton will be appointed Governor of 
Porto Rico, to succeed Governor Post, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Colton went 
to the Philippines as lieutenant-colonel 
of a Nebraska regiment. After the war 
he was made Collector of Customs at 
Manila. Later, he held a similar office 
in Santo Domingo, Returning to Manila, 
he became Collector of Customs for the 
Philippines. It is believed that he is well 
fitted by his experience and his diplo- 
matic methods for the office to which he 
is to be appointed. The leaders of the 
Unionist party in Porto Rico have failed 
to prevent the payment of the expenses 
of the insular Government under the 
new law of Congress. Judge Rodey has 
refused to grant the injunction for which 
they applied. He decides that the pay- 
ments are being made in accordance with 
the requirements of the law. He also 
criticises the applicants for attempting to 
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embarrass the Government. It will be 
recalled that the Unionists refused to 
make appropriations for the current 
year, and that on this account the law in 
question was enacted. 

Sd 

The dispute as to pri- 
ority of discovery of 
the North Pole has 
reached an acute stage thru the receipt 
of messages from Harry Whitney, at 
Indian Harbor, Labrador, stating that 
Commander Peary did not allow him to 
bring back the instruments or anything 
else belonging to Dr. Cook. This is a 
serious embarrassment to Dr. Cook, be- 
cause, as he states, part of the original 
records of his observations were left with 
Whitney at Etah, and while he has part 
of the originals and copies of all with 
him, his observations cannot be correct- 
ed until the instrumental error has been 
determined. Mr. Whitney says that Dr. 
Cook intrusted to him his sextant, arti- 
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Controversy 














Photograph by Paul Thompson, New York. 


THE “HALF MOON.” 
As the vessel appeared on Saturday last while being convoyed up the Hudson by United States sailors in the 
naval parade. 
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ficial horizon finder, and the flag which 
he flew over the Pole, and gave him the 
sledge which he had used on this trip. 
Mr. Whitney expected a ship to come 
for him, but as this did not arrive, he 
asked permission to return upon the 
“Roosevelt.” This Commander Peary 
granted, but on condition that he give 
him his word of honor not to take on 
board anything belonging to Dr. Cook. 
Mr. Whitney therefore had to unpack 
the flag, instruments and boxes of Dr. 
Cook and leave them in a cache at Etah. 
Mr. Peary admits that he refused to 
allow any of Dr. Cook’s boxes to be 
brought back on the “Roosevelt,” but 
does not believe that Dr. Cook would 
have left such priceless things as his in- 
struments, records and flags with a 
stranger when he could just as well have 
taken them with him on his sledge jour- 
ney across Melville Bay to Danish 
Greenland. Mr. Whitney states that Dr. 
Cook asked him not to say anything to 
Peary about his reaching the Pole, but to 
tell him that he had beaten Peary’s 
former record for farthest north. Dr. 
Cook’s two Eskimos were also instructed 
not to inform Peary of their achieve- 
ment. It will probably not be possible 
for a ship to make Etah until next sum- 
mer to bring back the instruments, rec- 
ords and Eskimos in confirmation of Dr. 
Cook’s story. Dr. Cook on his arrival in 
New York on board the “Oscar II” was 
given an enthusiastic but unofficial recep- 
tion in New York City. His narrative 
of his expedition as now running in the 
New York Herald gives an interesting 
picture of Eskimo life, but so far con- 
tains little scientific data. “The “Roose- 
velt” on its arrival at Sydney was re- 
ceived by immense crowds and all pos- 
sible honors shown to Commander Peary. 
ss 
The political situation in Eng- 
land has become clearer dur- 
ing the week thru the more 
definite alignment of the parties and 
formulation of the iSsues of the coming 
campaign, ‘which now seems imminent. 
The speech of the former Liberal pre- 
‘mier, Lord Rosebery, was chiefly devoted 
to an attack upon the Government finance 
bill as socialistic and revolutionary, and 
he did not concern himself with other 
methods for raising the necessary rev- 
enue but merely advised greater econ- 


Land Tax 
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omy. The former Conservative premier, 
Arthur Balfour, has now supplemented 
this negative criticism by presenting the 
adoption of a tariff as‘the positive side 
of the policy of the Opposition. His 
speech was delivered at Birmingham, the 
home town of Joseph Chamberlain, the 
first British political leader to advocate 
the abandonment of free trade. The vet- 
eran and disabled leader listened to the 
speech from his home thru the electro- 
phone. A letter from him was read and 
his son, J. Austin Chamberlain, occupied 
the chair. Mr. Balfour said that the 
country must now decide whether it 
would take the downward path that leads 
to Socialism or enter upon the upward 
forward movement of tariff reform. 
American readers must bear in mind that 
the phrase “tariff reform” in England 
means the opposite of what it does with 
us. Mr. Balfour said that the proposed 
legislation would undermine British in- 
dustry by driving capital from the coun- 
try. The capitalist could now place his 
money in any country where he could 
employ it with most profit, and foreign 
workmen would gain at the expense of 
British. Great Britain was losing its in- 
dustrial supremacy and in some lines had 
already sunk to second or third place. 
While America was building up the 
greatest commercial empire the world 
had ever known, and while Germany, 
with unexampled, almost staggering suc- 
cess had promoted the growth of her own 
industries, and thru the partial, unequal 
working of the “most favored nation” 
clause had become the center of the mid- 
European body, commercially armed 
against British competition, it was amaz- 
ing, even contemptible, that the people of 
this country should sit by with folded 
arms, hiding themselves behind the an- 
tiquated free trade formula, and watch 
those empires forging the weapons with 
which they were going to capture Great 
Britain’s colonies from her sphere of 
commercial influence. The meeting con- 
cluded with the adoption of a resolution 
“recognizing that the financial proposals of 
the Government are intended to postpone in- 
definitely the policy of tariff reform this meet 
ing declares its determined adherence to thal 
policy as a necessary means of increasing em- 
ployment at home and strengthening the empire 
at large.” 

This definite adoption by the Conserva- 
tive party of a tariff policy has hastened 
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the time of a general election. The Lib- 
erals would be able to make a strong ap- 
peal to the country at this juncture with 
the time-honored principle of free trade 
threatened and with the House of Lords 
blocking all their efforts at progressive 
legislation and even usurping the consti- 
tutional privilege of the Commons by 
interfering with the budget bill. Home 
Secretary Gladstone stated that if the 
Lords refuse to pass the bill the Govern- 
ment would immediately appeal to the 
electorate, not only for the budget in its 
entirety, but for free trade and a change 
in the constitution of the upper house. 
What action the Lords will take is not 
yet known. It is expected that the bill 
will be sent to them about the middle of 
October, and if the House of Lords re- 
jects it, lays it on the table or amends it 
in any important particulars, a general 
election will be promptly called. In the 
meantime the bill is having some diffi- 
culty getting thru the House of Com- 
mons. The Irish members bitterly op- 
posed the clause taxing whisky as doing 
an injustice to Ireland by crippling one 
of its important industries. They also 
protested against the tax on the sale of 
gasoline because it would curtail motor 
touring in Ireland, which was bringing 
a great deal of money into the country. 
In the voting on September 24 the Gov- 
ernment majority was, on account of the 
defection of the Irish, cut down to 18 
and even to 13. 


The Spanish forces under 
General Marina have 
been on the aggressive dur- 
ing the last two weeks and are reported 
to have achieved some important suc- 
cesses. In the first attacks the Spanish 
troops were forced to give way under the 
charges of the Moorish cavalry, but later 
an advance movement inward from the 
coast was made at various points along 
the railway reaching from Melilla to the 
mines at Zeluan. A captive balloon was 
used to direct their movements. Mount 
Gurugu, the stronghold of the Riffians, 
is now invested on three sides by the 
Spaniards, and they have taken an impor- 
tant step in the recovery of Zeluan thru 
the capture of the town of Nador. (See 
map of the seat of war published in THr 
INDEPENDENT of August 12.) Mulai 
Hafid is alarmed at the success of the 
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campaign which the Spanish troops are 
conducting in his territory. The Moroc- 
can Foreign Minister, Sid Mohammed 
Gabbas, has sent a letter of protest to the 
Powers against the presence of such a 
large body of foreign troops in Morocco 
and asked for their intervention. The 
Spanish minister at Tangier has de- 
manded the withdrawal of this note, and 
France has announced the intention of 
disregarding it. It is expected that after 
subduing the Moors Spain will insist at 
least upon the cession of Mount Gurugu 
and some of the territory surrounding 
Melilla as a guarantee of the security of 
that post. The Republicans and Lib- 
erals in Spaih are highly incensed 


against the Government because of the 
refusal to assemble Parliament and to re- 
store the constitutional guarantees. At 
Castro, near Barcelona, a religious pro- 
cession was attacked by a mob, and a 
priest and another man were killed and 
fifty-six persons wounded. 


& 


The French military balloon 
Aviation “Republique” was wrecked near 
5 Moulins and four officers on 
board were killed. The balloon was at a 


. height of about 500 feet when a blade 


of the propeller broke off and was driy- 
en thru the gas bag, causing it to collapse 
and fall straight to the ground. Three 
of the men were found dead when the 
car and silk envelop were lifted off, and 
the fourth died in a few minutes. The 
dirigible ““Republique” was built for the 
French Government a year ago, and was 
similar in form to the dirigible “Patrie,” 
which was carried away by a storm. The 
“Republique” had a cigar-shaped balloon 
with a capacity of 3,700 cubic meters 
and was equipped with an 80 horse-power 
motor. It had a carrying capacity of 
3,800 pounds. The news was received at 
the time when President Falliéres was 
opening the Salon of Aviation in the 
Champs Elysées. The new aerodrome 
at Johannesthal, near Berlin, was opened 
September 26 by an aeroplane contest, 
in which, however, no good flights were 
made. A Bleriot monoplane, carrying 
M. Alfred Lablanc, made too sharp a 
curve around a corner of a course and 
turned a complete somersault. The ma- 
chine was smashed, but the aviator was 
not injured. 





Donald B. 


McMillan 


BY CLIFTON A. TOWLE 


[Mr. McMillan was one of the two scientists who accompanied Peary on his expedition 


to the Pole. 


He made invaluable studies and brought back much interesting material. The 


following sketch of him is by a colleague at Worcester Academy.—Epiror. ] 


the sea and all that concerns it. 

He enjoys sailing a small boat in 
a stiff breeze more than any other sport, 
and if there is a bit of danger in it all 
the better. He would rather taste the 
salt spray swept into his face from the 
crest of some wave which he is plowing 
thru than sit down to an elaborate feast. 
This love of the sea was born in him, 
for his father and grandfather were old 
Scotch sailing masters. Love of ad- 


|) the se B. McMILLAN loves 


venture, too, was his inheritance. In 
boyhood he was the most daring of all 


DONALD B. McMILLAN, 


the lads in Provincetown, and this ven- 
turesome spirit drove him later, in col- 
lege, to the top of King’s Chapel spire, 


hand over hand, on the lightning-rod, to 


remove a flag which had been raised in 


‘ derision of his class. 


It has been Mr. McMillan’s fondest 
hope, ever since he was old enough to 
read and understand books on polar ex- 
ploration, that some day he might be a 
member of an expedition to the North 
Pole. In his library at Worcester Acad- 
emy he has all the obtainable books on 
Arctic work and he knows them well 

enough, too, to tell the contents 
of each in much detail. The 
enthusiasm with which he 
joined Commander Peary’s 
party in June, 1908, was won- 
derful to see. 

On account of Mr. McMil- 
lan’s ability as a sailor and 
navigator and on account of 
his love of the sea, the position 
of first officer aboard large 
schooners has several times 
been offered him. He pos- 
sesses medals and diplomas 
given him as rewards for risk- 
ing his life in saving drowning 
persons. 

At Worcester Academy Mr. 
McMillan is the idol of all 
students. They admire him be- 
cause he “does things” as boys 
would like to do them. He 
takes the lead in the work and 
play of the boys who come 
most intimately in contact with 
him. Enthusiasm, patience, 
fun, grit, loyalty and reverence 
are some of the prominent 
qualities which make Mr. Mc- 
Millan a friend of all whom he 
knows, man or boy.- It would 
not be accurate to leave out of 
an account of his personality 
the fact that he is a noble ex- 
ample of the highest type of 
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simple Christian manhood. The golden 
rule is his motto, and selfishness was 
altogether left out of his make-up, 
Words similar to Commander Peary’s 
praise of him are always spoken by those 
who know him. 

Provincetown, Mass., a city of sailors, 
is Mr. McMillan’s birthplace, and sea- 
faring people were his ancestors. He 
is thirty-four years old. Capt. Neil 
McMillan kissed his son Donald one 
morning something over twenty-five 
years ago and set sail for the north. 
Since that time nothing has been heard 
from his vessel or crew. Donald—or 
Don, as his playmates called him—had 
to work to help support the large family 
which was left behind, but he managed 
to go to school and to prepare for col- 


Henson, accompanied Command- 

er Robert E. Peary practically to 
the North Pole on his recent expedition 
has caused a great deal of comment and 
discussion. ‘This discussion leads me to 
remark that the people of America, I 
fear, do not realize to what an extent 
negroes have taken part in nearly every 
important event connected with the his- 
tory and development of this country. 

Negroes accompanied the first Span- 
ish explorers and discoverers of Amer- 
ica across the Isthmus of Panama with 
Balboa, and assisted in constructing the 
first ship that was launched on the Pa- 
cific. They were with Cortez in Mexico 
in 1522. 

A negro by the name of Little Ste- 
phen was the first discoverer of the 
country of the Zunis, what is now called 
New Mexico. 

Negroes were with De Soto in 1540, 
and the first stranger who settled in the 
State of Alabama was one of the negroes 
who accompanied De Soto on his march 
thru that State. : 

A negro accompanied William Clark, 
of Lewis and Clark’s expedition, which, 
in 1840, explored the sources of the Mis- 
souri River and gained for the United 
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lege, an uncommon thing for boys of his 
time in Provincetown to do. Sixteen 
years after Commander Peary graduated 
from Bowdoin College Mr. McMillan 
entered the same institution. The words 
“trained athelete” are fit for him, for the 
spirit which characterizes his whole boy- 
hood made him a member of the football 
and track teams of his college, and he 
has been an athlete and a teacher of ath- 
letics ever since then. Typhoid fever 
caused him to drop back a year in col- 
lege, and he graduated in 1898 from 
Bowdoin. He taught in the high school 
as principal in Gorham, Me.; then in the 
Swarthmore Preparatory School, at 
Swarthmore, Pa., and since then he has 
been physical director in Worcester 
Academy, Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester AcapeMy, Worcester, Mass. 
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. | ‘HE fact that a colored man, Matt 


States the vast and rich extent of land 
known as the Oregon country. 
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Negroes were among the first adven- 
turers to look for gold in California, and 
when John C. Frémont, in 1848, made 
his desperate and disastrous attempt to 
find a pathway across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, he was accompanied by a negro 
named Saunders. 

Negroes have taken part, so far as I 
can learn, in all the wars that have been 
fought on American soil. They fought at 
3unker Hill, in the Revolutionary War. 
In the War of 1812 James Fortin, a 
negro sailmaker of Philadelphia, raised 


a regiment of negro soldiers to defend 
the city from the intended attack of the 
British soldiers. Negroes were in the 
famous battle on Lake Erie under Perry. 
They fought on both sides in the Civil 
War. In the Spanish-American War 
negroes not only did their full part at 
El Caney and San Juan Hill, but after 
these battles were over, they took up the 
more difficult and more dangerous labor 
of working in the hospitals in the 
malaria-haunted camp at Siboney. 
TUSKEGEE, ALA. 
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George Borup 


BY CLARENCE R. HALL 


[There is more of what we magazine editors call “human interest’ in George Borup’s 
account of his experiences farthest North than in any other story yet emanating from those 


returning from the Pole. 


Thru the courtesy of the New York Times we print in full the 


young Yale athlete’s story which was taken from a letter to his father, Col. H. D. Borup, 


U. S. A. 


style, but the locutions are familiar on the campus: 


Possibly the English department at Yale would criticise certain informalities of 


It will be remembered that Mr. Borup 


equalled Nansen’s record of farthest North and was the one who holds the record for the 


fastest day’s journey. 


We precede the narrative by a short sketch of Mr. Borup by anothe 


member of the Yale Class of 1907, Clarence R. Hall.—Epzrror. ] 





“I was sorry to lose 
this young Yale run- 
ner with his enthusi- 
asm and pluck. He had 
led his heavy sledge 
over the floes ina way 
that commanded every 
one’s admiration, and 
would have made his 
father’s eyes glisten.” 
—From Peary’s story, 
New York Times, 
September Io. 

T was not as a 
| runner that 

George Borup 
made his first ap- 
pearance at Yale. 
In fact, when the 
Sophomore Daska- 
loff confronted 
him within the 
ring of the Sen- 
iors’ torches at the 
annual Freshman- 
Sophomore wrest- 
ling match, and the 
referees gave the 
word to clinch, 





Borup did not run. 
He lost his match. 
But his classmates 
will not soon for- 
get the two plucky 
bouts in which he 
held his own with 
the man in_ the 
class above him. 
Nor will they for- 
get the third des- 
perate struggle, in 
which he was finai- 
ly defeated by the 
Macedonian, five 
years his senior. 
The Yale News 
thus briefly de- 
scribes the contest : 

“In the lightweight 
class, D. Z. Daskaloff 
was put up by the 
Sophomores ana 
Borup by the Fresh- 
men. The first two 
bouts were draws, and 
the third was won by 
the Sophomore.” 








running was not 
to be thought of. 


GEORGE BORUP. 


But Borup was a 
runner, In spite of 
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an injury to his knee which necessitated 
an operation in his Sophomore year, he 
worked on the track persistently thruout 
the four years of his course, winning his 
A.Y.A and his class numerals. At the 
same time he kept up the wrestling and 
“oym” work, and was a member of the 
golf team. The highest honors were not 
his. But he made his mark as a runner 
and athlete in a large university by his 
grit and determination. 

Borup comes from a family which has 
had previous Yale connections. His 
father, Col. H. D. Borup, who has hur- 
ried to Sydney to meet his son, was a 
\Vest Pointer. But his uncle and cousin, 
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F. Potter, ’78, and J. H. Simpson, ’98, 
were both good sons of Eli. Borup pre- 
pared for college in the Holbrook School 
and later at Groton. And those schools 
may be pleased to know that he won in 
his Junior year the Dissertation rank, 
thus finally defeating his old opponent 
Daskaloff, who was classed among the 
Second Colloquys, four grades below. 
The members of the class of 1907 will 
not need to open their class books to 
recall Borup. They can easily picture 
for themselves his wiry build and quick 
step, his curly hair, his keen and steady 
gaze, and his smile, kindly and genial. 


New Haven, Conn. 


| Winning the Pole 


BY GEORGE BORUP 


a wonderful trip, and wish in 
many ways we had been stuck 
The Com- 


66 Ser Dad: Gee whiz! I’ve had 


up here for another year. 


mander has been just great to me from 


start to finish. He is kindness and con- 
sideration personified, and we fellows 
would do anything for him. After we 
got to Cape Sheridan last fall, as soon as 
the ice got strong enough to hold, the 
fail sledging of supplies began. I was 
out in the field for about a month, sledg- 
ing about 500 miles, but after one two- 
week trip came in with two heels, two 
big toes and ball of one foot frostbitten, 
which was damnably annoying, as it laid 
me up a month. Cause, inexperience. 
Was all right by the December moon, 
when I sledged some 225 miles in ten 
days, taking provisions toward Cape Co- 
lumbia. In the January moon I went 
with four Eskimos to a large glacier 
about 100 miles from us, in the interior 
of the country. We went after deer, but 
didn’t get any. However, hares were so 
thick you’d fall over them, and one day 
we struck a herd of a few millions and 
annexed sixty. Not bad for one rifle 
and one shotgun, with twenty shells. We 
cachéd them in an igloo till the next day, 
when we would come after them with 
the dogs and sledges. 

‘Now, about this time of the year cold 


was no name for it, for on the bed plat- 
form of my igloo in the mountain one 
night it was minus 17° F., with two two- 
burner, 4-inch wick stoves going, and 
you can guess what it was like outside— 
nearly minus 50°. Well, the next day 
we went after them—I mean the hares— 
with the sledges and dogs, but on the 
way back, tho we only had six miles to 
go, a terrific wind with a blinding drift 
came up, so we could not see ten yards. 
The Eskimos and I, after fighting for a 
couple of hours to find our igloo, gave 
up and sought shelter behind our sledges. 
They had forgotten our snow knives and 
could not build an igloo, and for twenty- 
four hours we were hung up there. I 
didn’t dare do as they did, lie down and 
let the snow cover me up and go to 
sleep, for fear I’d freeze, so I had an un- 
pleasant time until the wind died down 
enough for us to find our way back to 
our igloo, not half a mile away, which 
we did some twenty-four hours after- 
ward. The, way we then proceeded to 
pile in the grub would have made you 
sit up and take notice. We each ate a 
ten-pound hare, tea, pemmican and bis- 
cuit. Luckily we came thru uninjured, 
tho I froze the ends of four or more 
fingers. We killed eighty-three hares 
this trip, average weight nine to ten 
pounds. In the February moon two Es- 
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kimos and I went hunting to Clement 
Markham Inlet for an eight-day trip, but 
saw nothing. 

“I left the boat for the northern trip 
February 19. There was enough twi- 
light to see to travel eight hours a day 
by, tho the sun did not come back till 
March 6, the last time I saw it in the fall 
being October 8. I left Cape Columbia 
in command of the advanced supporting 
party on February 28, with the ther- 
mometer at minus 50°. At that tem- 
perature whisky is frozen stiff, alcohol 
so cold you can drop a match in it and it 
will not light, your nose freezes every 
ten minutes unless you warm it up, and 
the ends of your fingers by this time are 
all excoriated from being repeatedly 
frostbitten, etc. 

“I went with the Captain, who, with 
three men, was the trail picker. Three 
marches out I dumped off the load 
of all my party, and we headed for 
the land according to orders, some 25 
miles distant in an air line. The Com- 
mander was to leave March 1, and 
was to give me instructions on meet- 
ing the returning party what to bring 
back. Marvin also was to come back 
with me. A heavy wind from the east 
had gotten in the game the second day 
out, dnd faulted the trail, blowing the 
outside ice ’way to the west of the 
inside ice. The result was I missed 
Peary on my way to the land. After a 
good deal of lost time the original trail 
was finally found, and after doubling 
back some four miles in an unsuccessful 
attempt to overhaul him, I lit out for 
Columbia, because if I went any further 
after him I’d be unable to make land the 
same day and so lose.valuable time. The 
march was a “heller,” about eighteen 
hours long, with no time to eat; the sea 
ice had drifted from 10 to 15 miles west 
of where I had left the land ice, and the 
total distance we covered was not far 
from 40 miles, fully one-half of which 
I ran. 

“The next day a heavy wind prevented 
our starting, as we couldn’t see the trail, 
This wind was only 1 evidence about 
five miles out to sea, so Marvin, who had 
been sent back as soon as the Com- 
mander had found I’d gone by, managed 
to reach Columbia late that day. The 
next day, March 5, after being held up 
by a wind for five hours, we got under 


way, but where the sea ice and the land 
ice meet there was a stretch of open 
water about 100 yards wide, extending 
in either direction as far as the eye could 
reach. Being shy both of airships, boats 
and submarines, and as it was a bit too 
cool for swimming, there was nothing to 
do but wait for it to freeze over or be 
jammed together. This took place six 
days later. These six days were the 
longest and most hellish I ever want to 
see. It isn’t the physical side of the 
game which is bad; it’s the mental strain. 
We knew how vital it was to get out to 
Peary with our loads and with a lot of 
alcohol. The tins of fuel he had with 
him went to the bad, or threatened to, 
the second day out, and without hot tea 
twice a day, with these temperatures, | 
doubt if man could live. I know I 
couldn’t. Besides, the Eskimos were 
losing their ‘sand,’ wanted to put for the 
boat, said we’d all die out at sea, etc., 
and we were afraid of a wholesale de- 
sertion. 

“On the morning of the sixth day the 
lead closed, and two Eskimos, both 
afflicted with cold feet, came to land and 
said Peary had been held up four days 
by open water four marches out. We 
got under way at once, and, following 
their trail, found the original trail made 
by the Captain and me eleven days be- 
fore, over which the Commander had 
gone. A storm and the darkness forced 
us to halt at the first encampment. Here 
one of my Eskimos went temporarily 
‘bughouse,’ and, stripped to the waist, 
began running around outside, looking 
for trouble. We managed to get his 
clothes on after a while, and prevented 
him from getting frostbitten. That day 
we made a forced march of twelve hours 
or more, and got to the third encamp- 
ment. 

“The next day we marched about 
eighteen hours and slept at the fifth en- 
campment. It was very cold, minus 53°, 
and I froze my left heel, where I had 
done it last fall. The husky who was 
bughouse the night before thawed it out 
on his stomach. At the fourth encamp- 
ment we got a note from the Com- 
mander saying he had left that camp the 
previous morning, March 11, after wait- 
ing six days. It said: ‘It is vital that 
you overtake and give us fuel.’ 

“We were now only one march behind 
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him. Marvin called for a volunteer to 
go ahead and tell the Commander we 
were behind. The best man, named Sig- 
loo, who afterward went to the Pole 
with Peary, responded, and after four 
hours’ sleep went on. That was going 
some. After 40 miles or so he went 
with only five gallons of alcohol, dump- 
ing off his loads. The rest of us were 
dead tired after the march the day be- 
fore, and so were the dogs. The result 
was we merely held our own and did not 
gain on the flying leader. A good rest, 
and the next day we decided to catch 
him or ‘croak,’ and we did without 
trouble, as he waited. I guess the finish 
of that Marathon race of four and a half 
days to catch the main party, which had 
a head start of more than 40 miles, when 
the Commander came out to shake me 
by the hand, was the best day of my life. 

“MacMillan, my roommate, went back 
from here with a badly frozen heel; the 
doctor, too. I went on five more marches 
to about 85° 23’, or about 136 knots 
from the land, when I was sent back in 
command of the second supporting 
party. On reaching the shore, in spite 
of two cripples, I went a hundred miles 
west to lay down a caché, in the eventu- 
ality of the Commander being driven to 
the west. Then I headed for the ship, 
fair heel-and-toe walking every bit of 
the way, covering about 800 miles. 

“T stayed on board seven days, when 
the remnants of the ill-fated third sup- 
porting party came in. As a rule, the 
sledges come in at full speed, but these 
came in at a funeral gait, and Marvin 
nowhere to be seen. The first words of 
his two Eskimos were enough: ‘Marvin 
gone—young ice.’ The poor fellow was 
dead. The shock was pretty fierce, you 
bet. He was a dandy man, a fine leader, 
and devilish sandy. They came in Sat- 
urday night at midnight. 

“Now, MacMillan and Marvin were 
to have gone to the most northern point 
of Greenland to lay down a line of sup- 
plies in case the Commander hit that 
coast like he did last time. Well, Marvin 
being gone, I took his place, and after 
Lurrying preparations, MacMillan, as 
cool, nervy, sandy and strong as they 
make ’em, and I left the ‘Roosevelt’ in 
thirty-six hours and reached Cape Mor- 
ris Jesup, past Lockwood’s furthest of 
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83° 24’, with ease. Here we stayed two 
weeks, ‘Mac’ going out to 84° 15’ to 
sound, and | making tidal observations, 
according to orders. Here we lived high, 
killing forty-seven musk oxen in four 
hunts, and dogs and men had sirloin and 
tenderloin all the time. As none of us 
had had any fresh meat ‘in three months, 
it was more than good. | got mixed up 
in one herd of sixteen, and took some 
good photos of them. Then we killed 
them all by gun. I beat all records, 
Duffy’s included, when I got within ten 
feet of a big bull, held at bay by two 
dogs, to take his photo, and he charged 
the dogs, which happened to be on a line 
between us. I[ only hit the high spots 
for a hundred yards or so. 

“Coming back we made what I believe 
is a world’s record in sledge traveling. 
The last two days or so we were all 
more or less snow blind. Rested up one 
week, then went off on a hunting trip. 
Killed four musk oxen, 100 miles away, 
and brought back a calf on the. sledge 
alive to the boat, only to have it die the 
next day. When we got down to Eski- 
mo land we put in about four days wal- 
rus hunting. In all, about seventy-two 
were secured. Some very exciting scenes 
occurred. Once a bull walrus, when we 
had engaged a herd of fifty, came up 
alongside of me, got his tusks on the 
gunwale of the boat so close to me that, 
to hit him with my rifle, I had to let her 
go off at port arms, as, if I fired it from 
my shoulder the muzzle would have been 
beyond his head. It was exciting, all 
right, to have his great, ugly face right 
alongside of me, when it would have 
been easier to smash him with my fist 
than gun. 

“On another occasion a big bull dived 
and put a large hole in the bottom, 
which, owing to its being double, we 
couldn’t repair, and one man had to be 
kept baling. The walrus came up again 
and I hit him in the head, wounding him 
badly but not killing him. He stayed 
down twenty minutes, and while we were 
all looking for him, smash! rip! bang! 
he came up under the stern, nearly 
knocked the bo’s’un overboard, put a 
hole you could put both fists thru just 
above the water line, dived, came up just 
fifteen yards off, gave his fierce battle 
ery of ‘Huk! Huk! Huk!’ and charged 
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us. | got my artillery in action, and 
sunk him for keeps before he could do 
any more. When we reached the ‘Roose- 
velt’ we were half full of water. He was 
a scrapper, and don’t you forget it. 

“The worst jar I ever had was when 
‘Mac’ was shot. The bullet smashed 
thru two partitions, missed one man’s 
head by two feet, passed two feet over 
the mate, who was lying on his side on 
the partition, two feet over my head on 
the other side, and smashed poor ‘Mac’ 
all to hell. I heard the report in my 
sleep. Poor ‘Mac,’ saying, ‘My God, he 
has got me,’ jumped out of bed, too. I 
saw him hanging on to one arm while 
blood was everywhere. Quoth he: ‘Gee! 
this is worse than being wakened by an 
alarm clock.’ Maybe he isn’t sandy. He 
is nearly well now, thank God. 

“Your letters, clippings and rifle re- 
ceived from the ‘Jeanie’ August 23. 
Many thanks. They were great. Also 
whaler’s mail left by Adams, of the 
‘Morning Star,’ two days later. It was 
bully of you to think of getting so much 
up to me, especially Mickleson and 
Amundsen, also letters from my friends. 

“T did most of the photograph work. 
The big camera was great, especially the 
finder, which, in taking photos of musk 
ox, etc., enables you to keep an eye on the 
brute, so as to be ready to make a quick 
getaway when he charges. A few yards 
start gained in this way is very useful in 
avoiding being caught in close contact 
with his horns. 

“T broke thru young ice several times, 
but got out all right. It wasn’t very cold 
when I went in. 

“Peary has been just great. This ex- 
pedition from start to finish is a picnic 
compared to what sufferings most Arctic 
expeditions go thru. We went in parlor 
cars, thanks to the Commander, who has 
worked the Arctic ice problem out and 
down to a science. Instead of the inac- 
tivity of previous expeditions in the 
winter, we were all out, most of us go- 
ing 500 to 600 miles. Thirty years ago 
a man venturing on an extended journey 
of several hundred miles would have 
been committing suicide. Nares, the 
leader of the English expedition of 
1875-6, says that men can’t face a wind 
in a temperature of minus 30°, but we 
did that, and a darn sight lower, in the 


wind. He also says, ‘Only for life or 
death must a man go out in the fearful 
cold of March.’ We went out all winter, 
and the English didn’t start from the 
boat till April 2. 

“Just one example of the advantge of 
dog power instead of man power, Beau- 
mont, a man of indomitable energy, of 
the English expedition, went to his fur- 
thest on the Greenland coast at thirty 
marches, which Mac and I covered, in 
spite of two short ones on account of 
smashed sledges. He and his men were 
dead at the end, but we were going at a 
canter. 

“Greely, speaking of Lockwood and 
Brainard’s work, says about as follows 
concerning an attempt to beat their mark 
furthest north, obtained on the Green- 
land coast, ‘that only perfect ice condi- 
tions, indomitable energy of leader and 
men, would enable their record to be 
smashed.’ They took a whole season to 
do it. We did it, coming back from the 
northern expedition with ridiculous ease. 
Just a picnic from start to finish. This 
is not blowing my horn, but simply to 
state a few facts that will speak for 
themselves. 

“These performances were due to the 
great system Peary has developed, to his 
breaking us in the best way, so that 
when we started north in February, Dr. 
‘Mac’ and I, who had never been in the 
Arctic before, had stacked up against 
conditions many other expeditions would 
never dare face, and had sledged enough 
to make us veterans. Result, confidence 
in ourselves and equipment, and, what’s 
more, as to the conditions likely to be 
met with. 

“Another point, in a country where 
the English found no game they died of 
scurvy. Where Greely, Brainard and 
Lockwood, fine men as they were, could 
obtain no game, we, thru the Eskimos, 
never were in want of fresh meat, and, 
unlike what you will find in most books, 
I don’t imagine you will find in my diary 
or in those of the others, which are fairly 
voluminous, any evidence that I was 
conducting a clinic or a continual squeal 
on the cold. 

“T can tell you this member of the 
Class of 1907 has been up against some 
queer conditions, and I have learned 
many things since I saw you last. Pos- 
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sibly the queerest, but not the most un- 
comfortable, was when my Eskimo and 
I had run out of fuel after being hung 
up at Cape Fashaw Martin for four 
days by heavy winds. We had to beat 
in the teeth of a howling gale and drifts 
so bad the dogs could hardly be induced 
to face them, which nipped and froze 
our faces for 25 miles, when it was so 
cold we had to run practically the whole 
way to keep warm, but I could appre- 
ciate the humorous side of it. 

“One thing is sure, this Arctic trip 
shows, as you have often told me when 
up against it good, and you are here a 
good deal of the time, there is nothing 
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like going at everything with a grin and 
good-naturedly, like the Eskimos; and 
no matter how scared, as when I had an 
angry Eskimo, whom I had thrown, 
point his rifle at me and look as tho he 
meant business, or when crossing ice 
which bends beneath you and the ther- 
mometer in the minus fifties, so if you 
break thru, c'est fine—no matter how 
worried or put out, to keep that grin that 
won’t come off there, and don’t show a 
sign of fear, as the Eskimos are none 
too sandy anyhow, and it’s up to you to 
furnish the ginger, steam and sand to 
keep them jollied and care free, no 
matter how you feel. 
“GrorGE Borup.” 


The New Altrurian Battleship 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


HE sixth article of the Constitution 
£ of the Republic of Altruria pro- 
vides as follows: 

VI. The Congress shall have power to or- 
ganize, equip and maintain a navy which shall 
be composed of: ~ 

(a) Police vessels. 

(b) War vessels—but no war vessels shall 
be of the same type or character of construc- 
tion as the most formidable vessel of the for- 
eign nation possessing the largest existing 
navy. 

This article was the outcome of long 
discussion thruout all the sessions of the 
Constitutional Convention, Three par- 
ties were formed: The first, insisting 
upon a navy which should be more pow- 
erful than the navy of any other nation, 
and hence advocating a continuance of 
the race for more battleships of steadily 
increasing size, armament and cost; the 
second, demanding an “adequate navy,” 
but invariably taking refuge in a fog of 
words whenever called upon to set forth 
explicitly what the term “adequate” 
actually meant ; and the third, and in the 
beginning the smallest, group of parti- 
sans, contending for the kind of navy 
which was finally decided upon and 
which is set forth in the foregoing 
quotation. 

The contention of this last named fac- 
tion was that no small proportion of the 
immense cost of existing navies was due 





to the failure of the world to recognize 
that the police functions and the war 
functions of a public armed vessel were 
wholly dissimilar, and that it was as 
much an anachronism to combine them 
both in every ship as it would be to 
make every soldier a constable and 
every constable a soldier. They pointed 
out that, despite the total disappearance 
of piracy, warships still retained many 
features designed far more for the de- 
struction of the weakly armed sea rover 
than for that of each other; that as a 
matter of fact, up to within the last 
dozen years, not only was every navy 
overloaded with ships which, however 
well suited to pirate elimination, could 
not possibly be factors in deciding wars, 
but that every navy systematically dis- 
tributed its units in numerous little 
squadrons at widely separated points, 
again, a course well calculated to clear 
the ocean of marine scamps, but ridicu- 
lous from the point of view of naval 
strategy. With piracy out of the way, 
the police functions of a public ship, 
they asserted, comprised merely the en- 
forcement of international law govern- 
ing the relations of merchant vessels, of 
the national laws against smuggling, 
fishing in certain waters, and seal killing, 
and the “showing of the flag’’ in ports 
where the powers that be were likely to 
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be influenced in the direction of justice 
to American interests or American citi- 
zens by the simple presence of a national 
ship, especially while diplomatic or con- 
sular “representations” were in progress. 
While they conceded that such vessels 
might, in war time, be utilized as scouts, 
supply ships or as auxiliaries generally, 
they adhered firmly to their argument 
that the true war vessel properly pos- 
sessed no police function at all, but was 
simply one which, in conjunction with 
others of the same type, or, in some 
cases, even alone, could act decisively 
toward bringing about or hastening the 
end of the “plague.” They used that 
name, because it was another tenet of 
theirs that’ modern wars do not have 
their prototypes in the man-quelling 
struggles of antiquity, but in the devas- 
tating diseases which used to destroy 
whole communities at a sweep. That 
sort of destruction, they said, was simply 
the outcome of a particular kind of ig- 
norance, now dispelled, and if the pres- 
ent variety of ignorance which results in 
wars could likewise be overcome, wars 
and plagues would be equally obsolete. 
Furthermore, they pointed out, and 
with much force, that battles on the 
ocean were not decided any longer by 
laying ships yard arm to yard arm, so 
that boarders might rush from the one 
upon the deck of the other and there 
settle the issue by hand to hand struggle 
and ‘cold steel”—(“No captain can do 
wrong who lays his ship alongside of an 
enemy’ ’—Nelson )—but by extremely ac- 
curate weapons mounted in designedly 
impregnable floating citadels, operated 
by highly skilled artillerists, often at 
long distances apart; and that, as any 
nation could hire, if not produce, such 
experts, and any nation could build or 
buy in the market of any other nation 
citadels and weapons of the existing or- 
thodox pattern (so long as it made the 
purchase before the state of war began), 
the whole present situation reduced itself 
to a mere matter of available cash—and 
the longest purse in the family of na- 
tions would win. Therefore, the logical 
outcome was that, if the healthiest na- 
tional existence is that which is fortified 
by the biggest navy, then the Republic 
of Altruria ought to have the biggest 
navy, and ought accordingly to devote 


its entire revenue to that end—which is 
obviously a reductio ad absurdum, since 
nothing would then be available to pro- 
vide Congressional excursions during 
the summer, or build post-offices in un- 
inhabited districts, or pay thugs for slap- 
ping the pockets of returning Altrurian 
travelers, let alone such minor needs as 
popular education and the general con- 
duct of the Government. 

The framers of the Constitution— 
commonly termed the Fathers—at last hit 
on the novel idea which became enacted 
in paragraph b. The Altrurians are an 
astonishingly inventive people, and while 
the republic was quite young, made the 
only two advances in naval warfare ac- 
complished since the days of Greece and 
Rome. The Bullonians, it will be re- 
membered, attacked them with snub- 
nosed wooden tubs impelled by sails and 
armed with small cannon, which could 
not carry more than a few hundred 
yards, and which were normally laid 
level. The Bullonian idea, which had 
worked well against the Crapaudians 
and the Dagoes, was to induce the enemy 
to get within range of their pop-guns, 
shoot high and cut his rigging to bring 
down his sails, and then, when he could 
not get away, close in and eviscerate 
him with cutlasses. To this thoughtful 
procedure the Altrurians opposed clip- 
per-built vessels that could sail all 
around the snub-nosed tubs — sharp, 
long, “‘fir-built” things, with tremendous 
clouds of sails—and which could easily 
keep out of the range of the little Bull- 
onian cannon; and they armed them, 
moreover, with long, thin guns which 
shot very quick and very hard, and pro- 
vided people to point those guns who 
were used to bringing down ducks on 
the wing with a single bullet, and taught 
them how to convert the snub-nosed tubs 
into sieves by treating their hulls as tar- 
gets to be fired at and poked full of holes 
below the water line. That gave the 
Bullonians a great deal of trouble and 
incidentally ended the career of all the 
snub-nosed tubs. 

Fifty years later the Bullonians, and 
indeed about everybody except the Al- 
trurians, said that nothing more danger- 
ous could possibly ever, or at any time, 
be constructed than huge iron stoves 
filled everywhere with wood, and driven 
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some by sails helped along by steam 
engines, and others by steam engines 
helped along by sails. The Altrurians 
regarded these claims indifferently, but 
in the course of a family dispute casu- 
ally provided a floating, self-moving 
iron bandbox, with an especially big 
cannon in it, which was turned in any 
direction by concealed machinery, while 
the bandbox made such a miserably 
small target nobody could hit it. The 
Bullonians pooh-poohed the whole plan, 
but adopted it; fastened sails to the 
bandbox, put two bandboxes on one of 
their stoves and upset the stove and 
drowned everybody in it, got rid of the 
sails, and in due time, having gone stead- 
ily backward from the bandbox, they 
evolved a lot of peripatetic marine mu- 
seums which they called Dreadnaughts. 
And so, at the time of the adoption of 
the Altrurian Constitution, it had come 
to pass that everybody was trying to 
make more and bigger and more expen- 
sive Dreadnaughts than everybody else, 
and meanwhile starving the _ school- 
teachers. _ 

So the promoters of Article 6 asked 
the country upon which it would stake 
its faith—the length of its purse or the 
people’s ingenuity, meaning by the latter 
the ability to send the Bullonian ships 
into the scrap heap, not by ferociously 
poking holes in them, but by amiably 
concocting new kinds of ships which, 
whenever the Bullonians got too self- 
confident—as they had twice before be- 
come over their snub-nosed tubs and 
their floating stoves—would put them 
out of conceit with their whole navy and 
lead them once more to the conclusion 
that it had better be built all over again. 

Hence the constitutional provision, 
and hence the astonishing recent per- 
formance of the new Altrurian warship, 
which has escaped the notice of all the 
newspapers—except now THE INDE- 
PENDENT. As is well known, there has 
been such a scare in Bullonia, over the 
possibility of some other navy challeng- 
ing her title to be mistress of her only 
food route, that not long ago practically 
the whole Bullonian fleet was packed 
into one roadstead in order to stiffen the 
backbones of the Bullonian populace. At 
least, that was assigned as the: cause, 
but it is now known not to have been the 
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real one, for, in a word, the true reason 
was the advent of the new Altrurian 
battleship. 

While the Bullonian fleet was gather- 
ing off Bicklow Swirl, this remarkable 
craft appeared. It did nothing offen- 
sive. It merely moved among the Bull- 
onian vessels in an aimless sort of way, 
sometimes shooting off at astonishing 
speed, sometimes showing up in the 
middle of the night, sometimes loafing 
along beside the Bullonian column, occa- 
sionally behind it, occasionally rising 
above and then disappearing below the 
horizon, but never doing anything in the 
least bit rude or discourteous, even when 
tested by the strict rules of naval eti- 
quette. 

Now that Altrurian vessel looked a 
good deal like a “whale back,” such as 
one sees on the Great Lakes, only she 
was longer and narrower, say 500 feet 
in length and perhaps not over 30 or 40 
feet in beam. Her deck, which curved 
over on each side, rose at the highest 
barely 3 feet above the water and was 
armored. Nothing showed on it except 
a low conning tower and a periscope 
tube, which, as is now common in tor- 
pedo boats and submarines, projected 
the picture of her surroundings upon the 
whitened table in front of the helmsman 
far below the water line. Her frames 
were of light but excessively strong 
steel, some one of the odd alloys which 
have lately been invented, and they were 
filled in with immensely strong but again 
light .compressed paper pulp. Oil car- 
ried in her double bottom supplied the 
fuel for her tremendously powerful in- 
ternal combustion engines, which drove 
a multiplicity of propellers, and gave her 
a speed of at least 35 knots per hour. 
Her sole armament was ten fish torpe- 
does on each side, each delivered from 
a separate water-tight compartment, 
each capable of going straight for-4,000 
yards under water, and at a speed of 
perhaps 37 knots, and in the racks adja- 
cent to each torpedo tube were six spare 
torpedoes. The absence of guns and of 
all armor except the protective deck, .to- 
gether with the light construction of the 
hull, rendered it possible to- give -to the 
gas engines the high power noted, not 
only for a sudden dash, but for compara- 
tively long periods of time, and -while 
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the vessel was driving ahead, a peculiar 
formation of her bow sent the sea over 
her for a depth probably sufficient to 
cause any projectile striking her at the 
necessarily low angle to glance and rico- 
chet from her deck without penetration. 

The Altrurians found that they could 
build six vessels like that for the cost of 
one Dreadnaught, and that she needed 
for her management less than one-fifth 
of a Dreadnaught crew. So they con- 
structed a single specimen and sent her 
to the Bullonian shores while the big 
fleet was gathering, ‘as already described. 

And some things about her rather 
troubled the Bullonian admirals. They 
perceived that it would be of no use to 
fire at such a vessel, because she made 
practically no target when rushing into 
action “bows on.” Indeed, it is hard to 
hit any target for which the muzzles of 
the guns must be depressed. Besides, 
she had a way of suddenly appearing out 
of the low-lying fog which always comes 
when the water and air are of certain 
different temperatures, and this before 
anybody suspected her whereabouts. 
And because of her speed she could lie 
far off from the fleet and arrive close 
at hand at any desired moment, say in 
thick or foggy weather, or when the fleet 
was threading narrow straits, or other- 
wise navigating troublesome waters. 
Ordinary scouts or torpedo boats could 
not catch her, and in any event, her vicin- 
ity would be as dangerous to them as 
to anybody. 

What demoralized the Bullonian ad- 
mirals was the calm way in which she 
dogged their columns at sea. If the fleet 
was cruising in Indian file (column), 
the Altrurian, somewhere astern and 
ordinarily invisible, would unexpectedly 
run up alongside the last ship in the line 
—of course, merely to exchange compli- 
ments with her captain; but any one 
could see that if torpedoes had taken the 
place of the honeyed phrases, that would 
have been the last of the Bullonian rear 
guard. And it would obviously not be 
difficult for the Altrurian, if he so de- 
sired, to bite off, so to speak, in this way, 
ship by ship, and thus gradually destroy 
the whole fleet, for of what use would it 
be for the advance ships to double back? 
The Altrurian would merely change 
position and continue to attack the rear- 
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most, however the line might vary. Nor 
would steaming in double column help 
matters, for then the unwelcome visitor 
could run in between the two rear ships, 
which could not fire at him without hit- 
ting one another, while he could simply 
radiate torpedoes into both of them at 
once. 

“Why, he needn’t stand off at torpedo 
range and fire at us, sir,” said the junior 
Bullonian admiral to the commander-in- 
chief—the fleet being then at sea en- 
gaged in practising battle tactics and 
about 50 miles from home. “I don’t 
know why he shouldn’t run right along- 
side and drive in his torpedoes at his 
leisure.” 

“And get sunk himself by ours?” re- 
plied the superior. 

“Not necessarily, divided as he is into 
such a multiplicity of compartments. Be- 
sides, what if he is sunk? Would it not 
be good policy to expend for a Dread- 
naught a craft costing one-sixth as 
mutch ?” 

“Well, how do you propose to keep 
him off ?” 

“Candidly, I don’t know, sir. We 
thought of mines towed astern, in the 
hope that he might run on one of them.” 

“But he need not stay exactly astern!” 

“Yes, and towing mines does not help 
one’s speed.” 

“Supposing six of those craft attacked 
us at the same time?” 

The two admirals gazed on one an- 
other thoughtfully. 

“Where is the infernal thing now?” 
finally remarked the senior. 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Does anybody know ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you see any use of keeping up 
these maneuvers out here any longer?” 

“No, sir.” 

“As soon as you get back to your flag- 
ship I’m going to signal the fleet to make 
the best of its way to Bicklow Swirl and 
come to anchor.” 

’ “Very good, sir.” 

Any family desiring to purchase 
second - hand Dreadnaughts can be ac- 
commodated at liberal terms. The Bull- 


onians and the Crapaudians and the 
Dagoes and the savage tribes which once 
annihilated the legions of Varus have no 
further use for theirs, and do not intend 

















“THE VIOLET PEAKS 


to build any more. And the Altrurians, 
having strictly complied with Article 6 
of their Constitution, and knowing that 
it will take many, many years for their 
“kin across the sea” to catch up with 
their latest naval revolution, are devot- 
ing all their energies to dry farming. 





The present writer does not insist that 
the Altrurian battleship roughly indi- 
cated in the foregoing is the only correct 
deduction from the present environment, 
or even that it is the most expedient one. 
That would be presumption on his part. 
But he does contend that the existing 
Dreadnought battleship type is not a 
true product of evolution, or, in other 
words, that if a correct deduction be 
made, the result will be something as far 
different from the Dreadnaught as the 
“Monitor” was from the “Minotaur,” 
“Lord Warden,” “Magenta,” “Solfe- 
rino,” or any of the most formidable 
“ironclads” which were believed to mark 
the ne plus ultra of naval progress in 
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1862. And it is his conviction, failing 
the advent of an international agreement 
to stop it, that the present frightfully ex- 
pensive and wasteful race and rivalry in 
the production of more and constantly 
bigger warships by the nations can be 
quickest terminated by the invention or 
production of a wholly new ship which 
will render existing types obsolete, espe- 
cially if the new ship can be built at far 
less relative cost. And it is his abiding 
faith that this can be done by the in- 
ventors of this country if properly in- 
vited and encouraged—and will infalli- 
bly be done by them very quickly after 
the beginning of any maritime war in 
which this country may unhappily be- 
come involved. 

For all the foregoing reasons the ques- 
tion is submitted whether the Govern- 
ment shculd by such encouragement seek 
a solution of the problem or keep on in 
the race in order to await a future war, 
with all the disturbance and losses inci- 
dent to its outbreak. 

New York City. 


The Violet Peaks 


BY MARY J. ELMENDORF 


I sarp to my heart in the years ago: 


“The violet peaks 


Are wondrous fair in the morning glow 
And fair in the twilight gray; 
We will leap to the saddle, you and I, 
And gallantly ride away— 
We will ride away to the west where they lie.” 


Thru heather and holt by the long white road, 
My heart and I, 
We went, each bearing his work-a-day load 
*Neath skies or frosty or warm; 
And we sang and laughed in the face of the 
wind, : 
We laughed at the sun and the storm, 
And we laughed at the leagues we flung 
behind. : 


We watched the amethyst fires that blaze 
On the violet peaks 

When the light is long; we watched the haze 
That falls in tremulous bars 

With the falling of dusk like the peace of 

prayer; 

And we watched the happy stars, 

The songster stars a-nesting there. 





I said to my heart—I was weary that day: 
“The goal is so far, 

O, let us turn back to the olden way— 
To home and comfort and sleep!” 

But never my heart drew rein; cried he, 
And his silver spurs struck deep: 

“The violet peaks are the home for me!” 


Now many a year has ripened our quest 
And still we go, 
My heart and I, on our way to the west; 
Yet we laugh as of old and we sing, 
For nearer—ah! nearer—the days and the 
weeks, 
The years and the wanderings bring 


Those summits of glory—the violet peaks. 


Spokane, Wash. 

















The Tariff Act 


BY FRANCIS E. WARREN 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM WYOMING. 


in its framing had as careful 

thought and as earnest labor by 
the national legislature as any of the 
general tariff acts which preceded it. 
Every branch of human industry in our 
country was given the opportunity to be 
heard during the prolonged hearings of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, charged with the duty of fram- 
ing the original draft of this act to pro- 
vide revenue. Following established 
custom in tariff legislation, general testi- 
mony was not invited by the Senate 
Committee on Finance when the House 
act was before it, but no interest seek- 
ing a hearing before that committee was 
denied it, either thru its own representa- 
tives or thru Senators or Representa- 
tives. 

In the Senate ample opportunity was 
given, and taken advantage of by mem- 
bers, to debate the provisions of the 
measure; and as differences of opinion 
regarding it were less partisan than is 
usual when legislation of such moment 
is being enacted, it may be asserted that 
the law as finally passed represents in 
general the economic views of the coun- 
try on the question of tariff. 

The law enacted is in every sense a 
revision of the preceding law. The 
Sixty-first Congress was not elected on 
an issue in which a universal scaling of 
the Dingley tariff rates was involved, 
and no obligation rested on the Congress 
to reduce all rates. It was obliged, how- 
ever, to revise and readjust rates to con- 
form to changing business conditions— 
this obligation involving retention of 
some rates without change, raising a 
few in instances where raises were de- 
manded by business conditions, and re- 
ducing very many rates, some but slight- 
ly, others substantially. 

These obligations in the main were 
fulfilled, and the resultant tariff act, in 
my belief, will prove of benefit to prac- 
tically every industry of the country. 

The new tariff law removes inconsis- 
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tencies in Dingley Act rates, and equal- 
izes conditions of production and dis- 
tribution between this and competing 
countries. 

There was one notable exception, in 
the removal of the duty upon importa- 
tions of hides and the placing of hides 
on the free list. This was not done by 
the free affirmative action of Congress. 
I regret that it was done, for it under- 
mines and endangers one of the funda- 
mental principles upon which an equi- 
table protective tariff should be framed, 
i. ¢., that there should be proportionate 
protective duties upon the manufac- 
tured product and the raw material 
forming the base of such product. As 
the leather schedule now stands, the boot 
and shoe and harness manufacturers re- 
ceive adequate protection ; the ranchmen 
and farmers producing the hides do not 
receive any. It is an unjust discrimina- 
tion in favor of one class of our citizens 
and against and at the expense of an- 
other class. Besides, it is a foolish relin- 
quishment of one source of revenue, and 
the two or three million dollars the 
United States might collect annually will 
go to Argentina and other countries 
without benefit to any one in this coun- 
try. As proof of this, the ink of the 
President’s signature to the law was 
scarcely dry when newspapers and mar- 
ket reports noted a Io per cent. advance 
in the price of Argentine and other for- 
eign hides, and a month later there was 
another advance of more than 5 per 
cent., so that the removal of the old duty 
of 15 per cent. collected by the United 
States inures to the benefit of the for- 
eign hide producers. Hides now cost 
the tanners just as much as formerly, 
when 15 per cent. was added to the for- 
eign price. 

Regardless of this one indefensible 
feature of the new law, I believe it will 
prove a just and equitable measure, and 
that it will serve to maintain prosperity 
for many years to come. 

Cuevenne, Wyo. 

















Next Steps After the Tariff 


BY W. B. HEYBURN 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM IDAHO. 


HE INDEPENDENT asks me to 
express my views relative to the 
ideas of the “progressive Sena- 

tors” on the tariff question, with especial 
reference as to what ought to be done in 
the immediate future. I am set a diffi- 
cult task. During the consideration of the 
tariff bill Senators whom THE INDE- 
PENDENT classes as “progressives” ex- 
prest such a great variety of opinions, 
and suggested such numerous and diver- 
gent views relative to questions under 
and not under consideration that it would 
be impossible to consider them together, 
or as a group. The general trend of 
what was called the “progressives” dur- 
ing the tariff discussion seemed to be in 
favor of retributive legislation. 

I do not desire to indulge in any per- 
sonal criticism of Senators. Such sug- 
gestions as I make will be directed only 
against the propositions advanced by 
them. It seemed to me that more than 
one of them thought that the occasion of 
the tariff legislation was opportune for 
the adoption of new schemes of govern- 
ment and innovations in our laws which 
were entirely beyond and outside of the 
appropriate scope of the tariff bill. For 
instance, the general income tax bill, 
while having for its purpose the raising 
of revenue, was clearly beyond the scope 
of the legislation under consideration be- 
cause that no such legislation could be 
made effective for raising revenue except 
at the end of long litigation. 

The provision for submitting to the 
vote of the States a Constitutional 
Amendment authorizing Congress to 
enact a general income tax law was apart 
from and outside of tariff legislation, but 
I think it was proper to give Congress 
the unquestioned power, leaving the wis- 
dom of the exercise of the power to fu- 
ture consideration. 

The most inconsistent and dangerous 
“progressives” in and.out of Congress 
were those who favored the. admission 
free of duty of what they called raw ma- 
terial. They denominated a part of the 


people consumers, and another part pro- 
ducers, losing sight of the fact that the 
producers of one commodity are the con- 
sumers of another. They did not object 
to compelling the farmers and _ stock 
raisers of the country to compete with 
the foreign farmers and stock raisers in 
the product of hides and skins, in one 
sense the raw material of more general 
production in the United States than any 
other. They did not care that the Amer- 
ican producer of this commodity should 
be compelled to sell to them in our own 
market in competition with the producer 
of the same class of commodity in for- 
eign countries, but they insisted that no 
foreign producer of a commodity in 
which they dealt should have access to 
the American market to compete with 
them in that market for the trade of the 
American people. These men called 
themselves “progressives.” They remind 
me of the old man whose morning prayer 
was: 

“God bless me and my wife, 

My son John and his wife, 

Us four and no more, etc., Amen.” 

The unction with which they would 

talk about protection to American indus- 
tries as applied to their own interests and 
denounce the industry of every other man 
as being corrupted by graft, trusts, com- 
binations and other evils was most divert- 
ing. They conjured up a2 leather trust 
that was used as a monster of frightful 
mien threatening to devour the people 
should the same character of protection 
be afforded to the producer of kine and 
skins as was given to the manufacturer 
of the products thereof. Manifest justice 
demanded that a uniform rule be applied 
to all the interests affecting the people 
of any and all parts of the United States 
by such a discriminating import duty ih 
their favor as would secure the American 
market to the American producer, and 
allow the foreign producer to enter it 
only by paying such.an entrance fee as 
should always give the American pro- 
ducer the best of it as against the foreign 
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producer. This sentiment is the Alpha 
and Omega of the tariff question. It is 
the foundation of our Government. The 


foreign people are not our guests but our 
rivals in business. There is no courtesy 
due them that would justify them in 
claiming equal rights with our own peo- 
ple in our markets. Every part and 
every interest of our country is entitled 
to exactly the same consideration at the 
hands of their Representatives in Con- 
gress. The prosperity and perpetuity of 
the country depend upon this principle 
being observed. Government is a prin- 
ciple and not a scramble for preference. 
Politics is the science of government and 
not the science of obtaining office. A 
man who talks of the “policy” of the Ad- 
ministration, or the policy of any man 
holding office under the Government, as 
a controlling influence, mistakes the char- 
acter of our Government. It is not one 
resting upon the “policy” of any man or 
of any combination of men less than the 
majority of the people. Personal “Poli- 
cies” belong to kings and monarchs. The 
only “policy” to be considered by us is 
that of the people, and the “policy” of 
the Administration of the Government 
must be based upon law that has been 
enacted and not upon laws that it would 
like to see enacted. 

The term “progressive Republicans,” 
as applied to those so designated, is mis- 
applied. They propose changes in the 
Government that are not in the line of 
progression; they propose changes of 
principle. The principles of our Govern- 
ment have not changed since the begin- 
ning and it will be a sad day for the 
country when they are changed. 

_ The Republican party did not promise 
in the Chicago platform, or elsewhere, or 
ever at all, to change, modify or revise 
its principles. It did promise to revise 
the tariff laws but it did not specify or 
imply the manner of revision, and it is 
the merest sophistry to say that there 
was an implied promise to revise the 
tariff downward. To admit such a claim 
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would be to admit that the Republican. 
party had a secret purpose at the time of 
the Chicago convention for substituting 
some other method of raising revenue to 
meet the expenses of the Government 
than by the tariff system of the party. 
An individual or corporation income tax 
is proposed, the result of which would be 
to necessitate the cutting down of duties 
on imports at the custom houses to the 
extent of the amount of the income tax 
to avoid a useless surplus. 

It is clearly to the advantage of all the 
people of the country and their business 
interests that the agitation of questions 
affecting tariff legislation should cease at 
once. The mistakes that Congress may 
have made in the recently enacted law 
will be infinitely less harmful than the 
further agitation of the question. All 
recognize the importance of the element 
of stability in business and must also 
recognize the fact that with a continued 
threat of change, whether it affect the 
business interests, or the monetary sys- 
tem of the country, there can be no stabil- 
ity under which the peopie will feel that 
confidence needed to maintain prosperous 
business relations at home and abroad. 

New conditions arising from time to 
time will necessitate new or further legis- 
lation but never a change in the funda- 
mental principles of our Government. 

The words “progressive,” “reformers” 
and such other favorite designations as 
the minority within political parties are 
fond of assuming, require close scrutiny 
to distinguish in them the selfish motives 
that in most cases actuate those who as- 
sume such titles. In nearly every in- 
stance they are accompanied by an effort 
to secure office or political preference, or 
distinction. A real reform that improves 
the condition of the people emanates 
from the conservative judgment of those 
who do not feel that it is necessary to 
tear down existing conditions that repre- 
sent the wisdom of the past in order to 
find room for necessary change. 

Wattace, Ipano. 
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The Exile of My.,.Private Secretary, 
Mr. Gusev 


BY LEO TOLSTOY 


several men in uniform rode up 

to my house and asked for Niko- 
lay Nikolayevich Gusev, the man who 
helped me in my work. 

Nikolay Nikolayevich went down- 
stairs to the men who had inquired for 
him, and after a conversation with them 
returned and told us that the men were 
the captain of police and the district 
commissary, who had come to take him 
to the Krapivna prison, from where he 
was to be sent into exile in Cherdyn in 
the government of Perm. 

This was strange news. I asked the 


V soma as at ten o’clock at night 


“men to explain the cause of such queer 


action. In answer the captain of police 
pulled out a small piece of paper from 
his pocket, and with great solemnity read 
the decree of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, in which the Minister said, that for 
the sake of the welfare of the Russian 
people entrusted to his care and in ac- 
cordance with article 384 and perhaps 
some other articles (I do not understand 
why they had to refer to any article or 
articles to do what they were doing), 
Nikolay Nikolayevich Gusev must be 
put under surveillance and exiled for 
spreading revolutionary literature. For 
some reasons known to the Minister of 
the Interior Gusev must be sent to Cher- 
dyn, in the government of Perm, and to 
no other place, and for the same reasons 
he must stay there for exactly two years. 

After hearing the decree I considered 
further conversation with them useless, 
and walked into my room to take leave 
of Nikolay Nikolayevich Gusev, and 
settle matters with him in regard to my 
work. I found my household and guests 
greatly excited over the absolutely unex- 
pected incident. Gusev is much respect- 
ed and loved by all of us. The only calm 
and cheerful one was Gusev the guilty. 
With his usual kindness and concern for 
others he quickly put my affairs in order. 
He had been allowed only half an hour 
in which to prepare for his going. 





We have all heard of thousands and 
thousands of such cases. But when the 
event happens before our very eyes to 
those near us, it affects us peculiarly. 
That is why Gusev’s case seemed so 
startling to me. Strange that Gusev 
should be treated so absurdly, strange 
the cruel measures taken against him, 
and strange the plain injustice of the 
reasons set forth for his arrest. The 
absurdest thing of all was the incongrui- 
ty between the measures employed and 
the object those measures were supposed 
to attain, in reference both to Gusev and 
myself, the person against whom those 
measures were really directed. 

Absurd enough to seize a man unex- 
pectedly at night and march him off and 
throw him in prison (everybody knows 
what a Russian prison means nowadays 
when they are so overcrowded), and 
lead him under armed. guard for over 
2,000 versts to a solitary spot 400 versts 
from the city. But especially absurd and 
incongruous is such conduct toward a 
man like Gusev. 

One should have seen how my people 
and guests, who knew Gusev, took leave 
of him. All, young and old, children and 
servants, felt the same love and respect 
for him, and a more or less restrained 
indignation against those who were re- 
sponsible for his arrest. 

On taking leave of Gusev I burst into 
tears, not out of pity for him—lI could 
not pity him, since I knew he lived that 
spiritual life which prevents external ac- 
cidents from depriving a man of his gen- 
uine happiness— but because I was 
stirred to see the firmness amounting to 
cheerfulness with which he accepted the 
misfortune. 

And this man, kind, gentle, true, an 
enemy of all violence, desiring to serve 
everybody without asking anything in 
return—this man they seized at night, 
locked up in a prison infected with ty- 
phus, and exiled to a place which is 
known to those who do the exiling only 
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by the fact that they consider it an ex- 
tremely unpleasant place to live in. 

Still stranger was the cause for which 
Gusev’ was seized, imprisoned and éx- 
iled. The authorities said Gusev spread 
revolutionary literature. In all the two 
years during which he lived with me he 
not only did not spread revolutionary 
books, but did not so much as possess or 
read them. In fact, he was entirely op- 
posed to such literature. The books 
which in fulfilment of my commissions 
he sent by mail or handed personally to 
certain persons were not revolutionary 
books. They were my own books. 

Now, my books may seem bad and un- 
pleasant, but by no means can they be 
called .revolutionary, since they very 
definitely and decisively oppose every 
form of revolutionary activity. For this 
reason all.the revolutionary organs con- 
demn and ridicule them, Therefore, the 
charge that Gusev had anything to do 
with the spread of revolutionary litera- 
ture is absolutely untrue, without the 
least basis in fact. 

As to the foolishness of exiling Gusev. 
why, it is really foolish to speak of it. 
If Gusev is a harmful person, will he be 
less harmful in Cherdyn, where there is 
nobody to watch over his actions than 
in the very center of Russia, where his 
activity is exposed to the general view? 

On the contrary, it would seem that 
persons torn from their own sphere, de- 
prived of their means of making a liveli- 
hood, angered by their exile, thrown to- 
gether with other exiles smarting un- 
der the same treatment—it would seem 
that such persons would be much more 
harmful than if they remained where 
they were. But this idea never occurs 
to anybody. The authorities are used to 
éxiling, and so that’s what they do. But 
whether it is good or bad, useful or 
harmful, both for those to whom it is 
done and for society in general—no one 
thinks about that. People hold positions, 
get paid for their positions, and do what 
it is customary to do. But as to what 
the consequence of their activity is, and 
whether it is just or not—that, nobody, 
from the highest to the lowest, gives 
himself the trouble to think about. 

“It’s the custom, and we act accord- 
ingly. If we make mistakes occasional- 
ly, what’s to be done? We have so much 
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to attend to. We are very sorry if we 
make mistakes, but we can't help it.” 

A mother is killed by grief, a wife is 
kept in prison for a whole year, men are 
made insane, executed, their characters 
corrupted, their souls destroyed—‘‘what 
can we do?” they say, “we've made ‘a 
mistake.” Just as if they had accidental- 
ly stepped on your toe and were to say, 
“Excuse me, it was unintentional.” 

This thoughtlessness is the most terri- 
ble thing of all. 

So much in regard to the cruelty and 
futility of the treatment of Gusev. But 
the futility of such conduct in regard to 
myself is still more amazing. The whole 
thing is this: Among the noxious ele- 
ments to be crushed out of existence is 
Tolstoy with his fool’s preaching about 
nonsensical non-resistance and a certain 
Christianity, which he himself invented. 
All this prattle, of course, has no sig- 
nificance and is not to be taken serious- 
ly. Nevertheless, it is embarrassing, be- 
cause it says, “Thou shalt not kill,” and 
because by some peculiar arguments it 
tries to prove that ownership in land is 
not legitimate, and so on. ‘Therefore it 
must be stopped at all hazards. ‘The 
simplest means would be to sentence 
Tolstoy. himself. We could easily do so 
in the name of the same articles that we 
do everything. We could put him in 
prison for about five years. He would 
die there, and stop bothering us. That, 
of course, would be the very best. But 
outside of Russia they don’t know—as 
we do here—how empty his teachings 
are. So they attach more importance to 
him. Therefore, to send him to prison 
in Krapivna like Gusev might, after all, 
prove a little awkward. The only thing 
we can do, which we'll exert all our ef- 
forts to do without let or hindrance, is 
to injure all his friends and make it un- 
pleasant for them. Tho we cannot stop 
him with one effective blow on the head, 
we can force him into silence by contin- 
ually harassing him.” 

Such is the argument those must have 
used who banished Chertkov and who 
are now going to exile Gusev, since the 
object of banishing Chertkov could not 
have been to transfer the harm he was 
doing from the government of Tula to 
the government of Moscow, and the ob- 
ject of exiling Gusev could not have 
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been to transfer the harm from Kra- 
pivna to Cherdyn. The only object 
could have been to diminish or altogether 
destroy the harm done by Tolstoy. 

It is this incongruity between the 
means employed and the end sought af- 
ter which is so strange. The means are 
incongruous, in the first place, because, 
no matter how people may regard my 
thoughts, I consider them true and need- 
ful, and, above all, I consider my chief 
aim in life to be this: To express them, 
and, therefore, as I have already said 
elsewhere, as long as I live, I will con- 
tinue to express them, and the taking 
away of Chertkov and Gusev from me 
can in no way change my activity. Just 
as thru Gusev I have given and sent my 
books to those who desired them, so I 
will keep on giving and sending them 
with the help of other people, dozens of 
whom have offered me their services. 
Or, if all these persons should be exiled 
to Cherdyn or some other place I will 
give and send them myself to anybody 
who asks for them. I cannot refuse to 
present my books to those who wish 
them, just as in personal conversation I 
cannot refuse to answer when I am asked 
about what I know. 

The measures the government authori- 
ties use against me are absurd for a fur- 
ther reason: It is possible to get rid of 
bombs and bomb throwers by taking the 
bombs away from them and imprisoning 
or killing them; but it is impossible to 
do the same with ideas. Violence against 
ideas and their carriers not only does 
not weaken, but invariably strengthens 
their effect. 

Therefore, and this is the chief object 
of my present writing, I appeal to these 
people once again—if it is absolutely im 
possible for them to keep calm, if they 
must needs use violence, I ask them to 
use it, not against my friends, but 
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against me, who am the only one re- 
sponsible both for the ereation and the 
spread of the unwelcome ideas. 

I have said all this in reference to 
Gusev and myself. But something else 
moved me to make this statement, which 
is still more important. I allude to the 
spiritual condition of those who execute 
such orders as the order against Gusev. 

We all know what terrible things have 
been going on in Russia for the last few 
years and still continue to go on, It is 
so terrible that one does not like to speak 
about it. What a pity for all those who 
have perished and still perish, all those 
embittered persons in exile and in pris- 
on, all those dying with malice and 
hatred upon the gallows! Yet it is im- 
possible not to pity also those unfortu- 
nates who execute the order and, above 
all, those who prescribe them. 

For no matter how much they may as- 
sure themselves that they are doing this 
for the common weal, no matter how 
much others like themselves may ap- 
prove and praise them for their deeds, no 
matter how they may strive to drug 
themselves with all sorts of preoccu- 
pations and amusements, they are hu- 
man beings, nevertheless, and for the 
most part, good people, and they feel 
and know in the depths of their souls 
that they are acting badly, that by doing 
what they do they kill that which is 
dearer than anything else in the world, 
their souls, that they shut the door 
against themselves to all the true and 
best joys in life. 

And so I would like to use the present 
occasion, which is of little consequence 
to Gusev or myself, to speak to these 
people. Bethink yourselves. Think of 
your lives, think how you waste the 
spiritual powers God has given you. 
Look into your souls, Have pity on 
yourselves. 

; Yasnaya Powtana, Russa. 

















** Bob-for-Short”’ 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


E had delayed the naming. It 
\WV seemed an unnecessary super- 

fluity, when he was clad as in 
shining raiment, with all love’s loveliest 
names. And being the one single and 
only, both baby, and grandbaby, and 
great-grandbaby, he was “THe Basy.” 
In letters and conversations regarding 
his adorable self, “THe Basy” was all 
sufficing. 

He answered to love-names in most 
blithe fashion. 

If it was the old great-grandfather 
piped at door, “Is there any ‘old man’ 
here wants to ride my cane?” you’d hear 
answer piping back, “I’m tumin’, I’m 
des a-tumin,” and that frolicsome steed 
would be ridden and tamed and fed and 
talked to. And if the grandfather would 
say, “I wish this family possessed a real, 
sure-enough baby,” there’d cling to his 
leg a fat little body, and a blithe voice 
would coax up, “Here’s you baby, Dran- 
dad; did you foun’ some tanny in you 
potet ?” 

So, “Heart’s-ease,” to me alone; he 
could not know how dear an ease, but 
no one else was ever permited to call 
him that. That was the name belonged 
to the twilight time, when he and I went 
to sea in the big rocker and love-made 
by the firelight and sung and told 
secrets. Then, oh! the sweets of the wet, 
sweet lips, the hearts-ease of the clinging 
arms, the sweet child-body close crushed 
to the breasts he has just outgrown. 

The old deaf neighbor who passes 
twice a day always nods down, “Hello, 
Sissy.” And the wrathful wee voice al- 
ways shrills up, “Ain’t Sissy.” And 
“Nicodemus,” his yellow dog, sits on his 
tail and laughs all over his face, to hear 
a boy called “Sissy.” As if anybody 
could fail to know that oNLy boys shoot 
pretend-guns and drill behind police-men 
when the station-house-policemen drill, 
and ONLY boys have yellow dogs, beau- 
tiful and beloved. 

Grandmother comforts: “Never mind, 
Little Boy; neighbor’s so deaf, that’s 
why he does not know you area boy. If 
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we'd just cut off his curls, daughter?” 
And I answer, one more time, “He’s 
all the baby I’ve got.” And put it off 
for another day; he'll be a day bigger 
tomorrow, ‘ 

But Grandma understands ; my beauti- 
ful, wise, fair-hearted mother, with her 
exquisite larkspur eyes that read life so 
tenderly for every one, and the broken 
heart of her that bears burden for all her 
world. 

And, coward that I am, I cannot bear 
to push him one inch on the way out of 
babyhood. It is so divinely dear to be 
to him the every beat of his heart, the 
song that babbles from his lips, the all 
of life—to him! 

Then, too, who would love me and 
take me to hunt the first flowers. of the 
year in the woods behind the cemetery, 
and fill my days with the wee sweet sing- 
ings of him and the laughters of him, 
and the nights with the love-lamp eyes 
of him starring all my dreams? 

To be sure, always, when we get to 
the end of the rainbow for that pot o’ 
honey and pot o' gold, we’re just too 
late. But its many the one we’ve dug 
for where the rainbow-feet had touched. 
Ah, yes, just always too late; but we 
hear, always, the leaf-laughters and 
whisperings in the woods, where the 
trees are talking, and tho we are suspect- 
ing it is of us they are talking and laugh- 
ing, we do not mind, and we both know 
we shall come a-chasing the very next 
rainbow that walks those woods. 

- And who would there be to play with 
me, if I make haste to grow-up my 
baby ? 

Great-grandfather smuggled in a 
boy’s suit one day. Quite a gorgeous 
affair in brass buttons and brass braid. 
I wondered where.in the world he found 
such a circus-y small-boy-suit. 

“Could I just borrow an old man?” 
said the snaggled old voice, just as soft 
and snaggled as a baby child’s when the 
milk-teeth are falling. ; 

The little white body, all naked and 
beautiful from the evening tub, wrig- 
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gled from my hands and sped toward 
the voice. Vanished. And from the 
sounds that trailed over great-grand- 
father’s transom we knew mischief was 
making. Then he came in. Holding up 
his trails with his two hands, blouse tied 
midway, fat stomach and chin, a derby 
a-top his corn-silk floss—and starry eyes 
and crimson cheeks. 

“Its trowses,” said he, in vainglorious 
voice. You could fairly see the cock in 
that voice, “An’ a blowser an’ a hat,” 
said he, in shrill arrogance. 

Such a blissful swagger in the words: 
“Now folks will know I’m a boy!” 

“Oh, ‘Dreat-dran-dad,’” I gasped, “if 
your mother only knew you'd been to the 
circus. 

He sniggered. 

I pointed to The Baby, strutting more 
and more slowly as his “trowses” trailed 
longer and his blouse descended and en- 
gulfed his knees. 

“Did you think he was twins?” 

But he gave no answer save a joyous 
chuckle. 

Step for step “Nicodemus” paraded 
with his little master. 

“Ain’t it mos’ time to det up for 
bekfus ?” said my baby. 

I knew. He was simply bursting to 
get out to the front sidewalk and crow 
over neighbor. Just splitting with man- 
pride to be recognized as a man and 
brother. 

“Well,” I mused, “maybe, Grand- 
father, you’d better take this crib down 
to the trunk room, and I'll show the 
gentleman to the guest room.” 

I lifted one end of the little, low crib. 
It stood just where I could reach hand 
over and my baby could hold to it and 
love-make back to sleep, when he wak- 
ened for the “dink o’ water” nightly... 

“Ah, no, sir, no, sir, Dreat-dran,” as 
the fat wee feet padded swiftly past. 
“It’s my’s trib. It’s me’s. An’ I’m des 
a-doin to do to bed.” 

And he was in my lap, lips finding 
mine. ‘“We’s des a-’tendin’,” he ex- 
plained, “an’ I love you so, dear.” 

“This boy must have a name,” said his 
Grandfather. “Our men have always 
been named John or James Bunyan or 
Grégory. There was a Judge John and 
a Governor Duncan and a Judge James 
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B. Take your choice. My own name, 
while rather long, would fit him.” 

Great-grandfather snorted. “ "Twould 
just match the trousers. My brass-eyed 
trousers and your name; Duncan John 
H.—and not a soul knows what the H. 
stands for.” 

Grandfather stiffened. ‘The H., sir, 
is Hannah. My mother had declared her 
first should be a girl named Hannah; my 
father had decided his firstborn should 
bear his name of Duncan John. So.” 

“*din’t sissy,” quoted Great-grand- 
father. 

“T have no desire that the child should 
be named ‘Hannah,’” said Grandfather, 
with dignity. 

“Why ?” said Great-grandfather, turn- 
ing suddenly upon me. “Why?” 

I hesitated. Should I tell or should I 
not. How dear the words had been on 
my husband’s lips. Always, when we 
knelt to pray, he clasped me in his arm, 
and praying aloud, prayed my heart with 
his own. Always, that tenderer, stiller 
tone; always the same words: “And 
bless the baby that is coming to us.” 
Those beautiful long months when we 
traveled God's unknown with our child, 
each night’s star-rising bringing him a 
day’s journey nearer us. 

And when he was dying. those dear 
last words had whispered above my 
head as his hand gathered the wee, wit- 
less feet in love’s last caress. “God... 
bless ... the... baby!” 

No, I could not tell. 

That was why, I think, I always called 
him the Baby. And the adoring family, 
too; but only they did not know the 
why. And I had a queer feeling that I 
wanted the child to name himself. 

We called him in. He is always, near- 
ly always, quickly obedient. He is pass- 
ing on. to “Nicodemus,” all our axioms 
of manners and life, and as “Nicode- 
mus” is not always quickly obedient, he 
is trying the effect upon him of ex- 
ample. 

“Nicodemus” at heels, he came. 
Grandfather’s crossed legs allured. He 
stopped to take a riotous brief trip on 
his foot. Great-grandfather’s cane lean- 
ed against a chair he had to pass, and on 
that frolicsome wild steed he had an ex- 
citing runaway. 
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“Do you want your curls cut off,” 
said grandmother, making eyes at him 
behind her spectacles. 

“Fot bid eyes you’ve dot,” he shouted ; 
“fot bid E-y-E-s you've dot, dranmuv- 
ver.” 

“Do you want trowsers, young man?” 
said great-grand father. 

He smiled up at great-grandfather in 
a beguiling way. 

“Did you eat all your teef up wif tan- 
ny, dreat-gran? All your teef up?” 

It took some time to reach my lap; 
and I could not make “Duncan ‘John H.” 
fit the bobbing curls, tho I knew-~-the 
stately father of my boy’s father was 
fitting it there, in all the interrupted 
progress to my lap. 

Grandfather leaned over. I knew that 
cherished name was under the hand that 
so fondly touched the head at last leaned 
hard against me. 

“Boy, you must have a name. Jim 
and Jamie, and Sterling, all the little 
fellows have names. What do you want 
to be called.” 

Thus, grandfather. 

Leg crossed, chin in hand, he medi- 
tated. The eyes, released from “Nico- 
demus’s” last antic, studied the ceiling; 
lower, the lids began to fall, then ador- 
ing, sweet, the look clung to mine. The 
kissing look of them, where did he get 
it? And the hand patting my cheek, 
how my heart purred and sung under it. 

“T fink,” said he, very slow, very de- 
cided, “I fink I'll name my’s self like 
mye muvver. My’s muvver is dot a mos’ 
bu-ti-ful name.” 

“Sissy - name,” 
father. 

He started, and hugged me very tight 
in lover arms. 

“Is a mos’ bu-ti-ful name,” said he; 
“but if we was two, maybe we'd get all 
mixed an’ ‘Nitodemus’ wouldn’t unner- 
stan’.” 

“Listen, my baby. 


said great-grand- 


Once upon a time 
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a brave man went to a war, and there 
was a bad battle. He was a very young 
man, and he had hair the color of yours, 
too, and eyes the color of yours, and he 
found an old man, badly wounded, oh, 
very badly wounded, and he begged the 
boy to take him to his own soldiers ; and 
the boy—I don’t know how—but some- 
how, the wounded boy got the badly 
wounded old man across the fields to his 
own soldiers, and died. You see, if he 
had used his strength to save himself, he 
would have lived. But he gave his life 
to the old soldier ; and after the war that 
old soldier took the boy out of his grave 
and brought him North to his mother.” 

“Fy is dranmuvver trying ?” 

But grandmother’s wet eyes were 
shining as she lifted him to her heart and 
kissed his eyes, that were the color of the 
dead boy’s eyes, and kissed his corn-silk 
curls, that were the color of the dead 
boy’s curls. 

“Because the dead boy was grand- 
mother’s boy,” she said, “and grand- 
mother is very proud.” 

“Fot was his name?” 

“Robert; but we call him Bob for 
short,” said grandmother, softly, think- 
ing in present tenses. 

“Ts it a bu-ti-ful name? ’Mos’ as bu- 
ti-ful as muvver’s name is?” 

“**Most as beautiful as mother’s,” 
grandmother. 

“All yite,” said he; “all yite.” 

Next Sunday we took him to church 
to be christened into the name he had 
chosen. Great-grandfather and grand- 
father and grandmother and I, we all 
went with him. One to go was not 
enough. Four, almost too many. But 
was he not our only one? THE Bapy? 

“What name do you give this child,” 
said the minister. 

And before I could reply the answer 
was made. 

“Tt’s Wobert,” he piped; “but we tall 
him Bob for short.” 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


said 























The Novels of Bjornson 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Pt.D. 


Lampson Proressor oF ENcLisn Literature at YALE UNIVERSITY. 


lectual athlete has been one of 
the busiest men in the world. A 
partisan fighter born and bred, he has 
been active in every political Scandina- 
vian struggle; in religious questions he 
has fought first on one side and then on 
the other, changing only by honest con- 
viction, and hitting with all his might 
every time; to him the word Education 
is as a red rag to a bull, for he believes 
that it has been mainly bad, and if people 
will only listen, he can make it mainly 
good; in a passion of chivalry, he has 
drawn his pen for the cause of Woman, 
whose “sphere” he hopes to change—the 
most modern and the most popular of all 
the vain attempts to square the circle; 
his powerful voice has been heard on the 
lecture platform not only in his own be- 
loved country, but all over Europe and 
in America; he has served for yeats as 
Theater-Director, in the determination 
to convert the playhouse, like everything 
else he t uches, into a vast moral force. 
In addition to all the excitement of a 
life spent in fighting, his purely literary 
activity has been enormous in quantity 
and astonishing in range. His numer- 
ous dramas treat of all possible themes, 
from the old Sagas to modern divorce 
laws; and after exhausting all earthly 
material, he has boldly advanced into the 
realm of the supernatural; his splendid 
play, “Beyond Human Power,” holds the 
boards in most European cities, and has 
exercised a profound influence on mod- 
ern drama. His novels are as different 
in style and purpose as it is possible for 
the novels of one man to be; and some 
of them are already classics.. A man 
with such an endowment, with such tre- 
mendous convictions, with buoyant opti- 
mism and terrific energy, has made no 
small stir in the world, and it will be a 
long time before the name of Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjornson is forgotten. 
Had he not possessed, in addition to a 
fine mind, a magnificent physical frame, 
he would long since have vanished into 
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that spiritual world that has interested 
him so deeply. But he has the physique 
ot a Norse god. Many instances of his 
bodily strength and endurance have been 
cited; it is sufficient to remember that 
even after his mane of hair had become 
entirely gray he regularly took his bath 
by standing naked under a mountain 
waterfall. Let that suffice, as one trial 
of it would for most of us. He came 
honestly by his health and vigor, born as 
he was on a lonely mountain-side in Nor- 
way. It was in the winter of 1832 that 
this sturdy baby gave his first cry for 
freedom, his father being a village 
pastor, whose flock were literally scat- 
tered among steep and desolate rocks, 
where the salient feature of the land- 
scape during nine months of the year 
was snow. More than once the good 
shepherd had to seek and save that which 
was lost. For society, the little boy had 
a few pet animals and the dreams en- 
gendered by supreme loneliness. But 
when he was six years old the father was 
fortunately called to a pastorate in a 
beautiful valley on the west coast, sur- 
rounded by noble and inspiring scenery, 
the effect of which is visibly seen in all 
his early stories. We cannot help com- 
paring this vale of beauty, trailing 
clouds of glory over Bjérnson’s boy- 
hood, with the flat, wet, dismal gloom of 
East Prussia, that opprest so heavily the 
child Sudermann, and made Dame Care 
look so gray. 

At the grammar school, at the high 
school and at the university he showed 
little interest in the curriculum, and no 
particular aptitude for study; but before 
leaving college he had already begun 
original composition, and at the age of 
twenty-four he published a masterpiece. 
This was the pastoral romance, “Syn- 
nové Solbakken,” which for sheer beauty 
of style and atmosphere he has never 
surpassed. For some years preceding 
the date of its appearance there had been 
a lull in literary activity in Norway, Out 
of this premonitory hush of stillness 
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came a beautiful voice, which by the 
newness and freshness of its tones 
aroused immediate interest. Everybody 
listened, enchanted by the strange har- 
mony. Men saw that a new prophet had 
arisen in Israel. The absolute simplicity 
of the style, the naiveté of the story, the 
naturalness of the characters, the short, 
passionate sentences like those of the 
Sagas, the lyrically poetic atmosphere, 
appealed at once to the Norwegian heart. 
Why is it that we are surprised in books 
and in plays by simple language and nat- 
ural characters? It must be that we are 
so accustomed to literary conventions 
remote from actual life that when we 
behold real people and hear natural talk 
in works of art our first emotion is glad 
astonishment. For the same reason we 
praise certain persons for displaying 
what we call common sense. Be this as 
it may, no one believed that a pastoral 
romance could be so vigorous, so fresh 
and so true. Of all forms of literature, 
pastoral tales, whether in verse or in 
prose, have been commonly the most 
artificial and the most insipid; but here 
was the breath of life. I can recommend 
nothing better for the soul weary of the 
closeness of modern naturalism than a 
course of reading in the early work of 
Bj6rnson. 

He followed this initial success with 
three other beautiful prose lyrics— 
“Arne” (1859), “A Happy Boy” (1860), 
and “The Fisher Maiden” (1868). 
These stories exhibit the same qualities 
so strikingly displayed in “Synnévé Sol- 
bakken.” In all this artistic production 
Bjérnson is an impressionist, reproduc- 
ing with absolute fidelity what he saw, 
both in the world of matter and of spirit. 
We may rely faithfully on the correct- 
ness of these pictures, whether they por- 
tray natural scenery, country customs. or 
peasant character. We inhale Norway. 
We can smell the pines. The nipping 
and eager air, the dark green resinous 
forests—we feel these as plainly as if we 
were physically present in the Land of 
the Midnight Sun. The kindly simplic- 
ity of the peasants, the village cere- 
monies at weddings and funerals, the 
cheerful loneliness with sheep on moun- 
tain pasture, and the subdued but uni- 
versal note of deep rural piety, make one 
feel as tho the whole community were 
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bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God. Bjérnson says, “The church is in 
the foreground of Norwegian peasant 
life.” And indeed everything seems to 
center around God’s acre, and the spire 
of the meeting-house points in the same 
direction as the stories themselves. 
Many beautiful passages affect us like 
noble music; our eyes are filled with 
happy tears. 

In view of the strong and ardent 
personality of the author, it is curious 
that these early romances should be so 
truly objective. One feels his person- 
ality in a general way, as one feels that 
of Turgenev; but the young writer sepa- 
rates himself entirely from the course of 
the story; he nowhere interferes. The 
characters apparently develop without 
his assistance, as the events take place 
without any manipulation. This is all 
entirely different from the standard 
English novel, as represented by Dick- 
ens, Thackeray and De Morgan. As a 
work of objective art, “Synndvé Solbak- 
ken” approaches flawless perfection, It 
has one plot, which travels in one direc- 
tion—forward. The persons are in- 
tensely Norwegian, but there their simi- 
larity ends. Each is individualized. The 
simplicity of the story is so remarkable 
that to some superficial and unobservant 
readers it has seemed childish. The very 
acme of art is so close to Nature that it 
sometimes is mistaken for no art at all, 
like the acting of Garrick or the style of 
Jane Austen. Adverse criticisms are the 
highest compliments. Language is well 
managed when it expresses profound 
thoughts in words clear to a child. 

The love scenes in this narrative are 
idyllic ; in fact, the whole book is an idyl. 
It seems radiant with sunshine. It is as 
pure as a mountain lake, and as refresh- 
ing. And besides the artistic unity of 
the work, that satisfies one’s standards 
so fully, there is an exquisite something 
hard to define; a play of fancy, a veil of 
poetic beauty lingering: over the story, 
that makes us feel when we have closed 
the book as if we were gazing at a clear 
winter sunset. 

Bjérnson has the creative imagination 
of the true poet. In the wonderful pro- 
logue to “Arne” he gives the trees sepa- 
rate personalities, in a manner to arouse 
the envy of Thomas Hardy. Indeed, the 
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author of “The Woodlanders” has never 
felt the trees more intensely than the 
Norwegian novelist. The prose style un- 
consciously breaks into verse form at 
times, with the natural grace and ease 
of a singing bird. Not the least charm- 
ing incidents in Bjornson’s romances are 
the frequent lyrics, that spring up like 
cowslips in a pasture. 

“Punctual as Springtide forth peep they.” 

The novels in Bjérnson’s second 
period are so totally unlike those we 
have just been considering that if all his 
work had been published anonymously, 
no one would have ventured to say that 
the same man had written “A Happy 
Boy” and “In God’s Way.” There came 
a pause in his creative activity. He 
wrote little imaginative literature, and 
many thought the well of his inspiration 
had gone dry. Really he was passing 
thru a belated sturm und drang; a tre- 
mendous intellectual struggle and fer- 
mentation had set in, from which he 
emerged mentally a changed man, with a 
new outfit of opinions and ideas. At 
nearly the same time his great contem- 
porary Tolstoy was also in the Slough 
of Despond, but he climbed out on the 
other side and set his face toward the 
Celestial City. Bjérnson’s floundering 
ultimately carried him in precisely the 
opposite direction. While Tolstoy was 
studying the New Testament, Bjornson 
applied himself to Darwin, Mill and 
Spencer, and became completely convert- 
ed from the Christianity of his youth. 
Many minds would have been tempo- 
rarily paralyzed by such a result, and 
would finally have become either pessi- 
mistic or coldly critical. But Bjérnson 
simply could not endure to be a gloomy, 
cynical spectator of life, like his country- 
man, Ibsen, any more than he could leave 
his native land and calmly view its 
nakedness from the comfortable envi- 
ronment of Munich or Rome. Bjérnson 
has the sort of intellect that cannot re- 
main in equilibrium. He was ever a 
fighter, and cannot live without some- 
thing to fight for. The natural optimism 
of his temperament, so opposed in every 
way to the blank despair of Ibsen, made 
him see in his new views the way of 
salvation. He is just as sure he is right 
now as he was when he held opinions 
exactly the contrary. With joyful ardor 


he became the champion and propa- 
gandist of democracy in politics and of 
free thought in religion; apparently 
adopting Spencer’s saying, “To the true 
reformer no institution is sacred, no be- 
lief above criticism.” For the word 
reformer precisely describes Bjornson ; 
like the chief characters in his later 
novels, he is an apostle of reform, zeal- 
ous, tireless and tiresome. 

Lowell, in his fine essay on Gray, said 
that one reason why the eighteenth cen- 
tury was so comfortable was that “re- 
sponsibility for the universe had not 
then been invented.” Now, Bjornson 
feels this responsibility with all the 
strength of his nature, and however 
admirable it may be as a moral quality, 
it has vitiated his artistic career. As he 
renounced Christianity for agnosticism, 
so he renounced romance for realism. 
The novels written since 1875 are not 
only unlike his early pastoral romances 
in literary style; they are totally different 
productions in tone, in spirit and in in- 
tention. And, from the point of view 
of art, they are, in my opinion, as in- 
ferior to the work of his youth as Haw- 
thorne’s campaign “Life of Pierce” is 
inferior to “The Scarlet Letter.” In 
every way Bjérnson is farther off from 
heaven than when he was a boy. 

In addition to many short sketches, his 
later period includes three realistic nov- 
els. These are: “Flags Are Flying in 
Town and Harbor” (1884), translated 
into English with the title, “The Heri- 
tage of the Kurts,” for it is a study in 
heredity; “In God’s Way” (1889), 
loudly proclaimed as his masterpiece, 
and “Mary” (1906). The first two orig- 
inally attracted more attention abroad 
than at home. “The “Flags” hung idly 
in Norway, and the orthodox were not 
anxious to get in God’s way. But the 
second book produced considerable ex- 
citement in England, which finally re- 
acted in Christiania and Copenhagen; it 
is still hotly discussed. In these three 
novels the author has stepped out of the 
role of artist and become a kind of pro- 
fessor of pedagogy, his specialty being 
the education of women. In “Flags” the 
principal part of the story is taken up 
with a girls’ school, which gives the nov- 
elist an opportunity to include a confused 





1In the original the title is “In God’s Ways.” 
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study of heredity, and to air all sorts of 
educational theory. The chief one ap- 
pears to be that in the curriculum for 
young girls the “major” should be physi- 
ology. Hygiene, which so many bewil- 
dered persons are accepting just now in 
lieu of the Gospel, plays a heavy part in 
Bjornson’s later work. The gymnasium 
in “Flags” takes the place of the church 
in “Synnové”’; and acrobatic feats of 
the body are deemed more healthful than 
the religious aspirations of the soul. 
Kallem, a prominent character of the 
story, “In God’s Way,” usually appears 
walking on his hands, which is not the 
only fashion in which he is upside down. 
The book “Flags” is, frankly speaking, 
an intolerable bore. The hero, Rendalen, 
who also appears in the subsequent 
novel, is the mouthpiece of the new opin- 
ions of the author; a convenient if 
clumsy device, for whenever Bjérnson 
wishes to expound his views on educa- 
tion, hygiene or religion, he simply 
makes Rendalen deliver a lecture. Di- 
dactic novels are in general a poor sub- 
stitute either for learning or for fiction, 
but they are doubly bad when the author 
is confused in his ideas of science and in 
his notions of art. One general “lesson”’ 
emerges from the jargon of this book— 
that men should suffer for immorality as 
severely as women, a doctrine neither 
new nor practicable. The difficulty is 
that with Bjornson, as with some others 
who shout this edict, the equalizing of 
the punishment takes the form of leav- 
ing the men as they are, and issuing a 
general pardon to the women. Renda- 
len, the head-master of the school, is 
constantly bringing up this topic, and he 
makes it the chief subject for discussion 
in the girls’ debating society! These fe- 
males are going to be emancipated. A 
pseudo-scientific twist is also given to 
this novel by the introduction of mes- 
merism and hypnotic influence, matters 
in which the author is deeply interested. 
We are given to understand that a large 
number of women are annually ruined, 
not by their lack of moral conviction and 
will power, but simply by the hypnotic 
influence of men. One may perhaps 
reasonably doubt the ultimate value of 
a wide dissemination of this great idea, 
especially in a young ladies’ seminary. 
To the unsympathetic reader, the one 


question that will keep him afloat in all 
this welter, is not concerned with peda- 
gogy ; it is the honest attempt to discover 
why the book bears its strange title. 
Unfortunately he will not find out until 
the last leaf. Then 

“the connexion of which with the plot one 

sees.” 

It is pleasant to take up the volume 
“In God’s Way,” for, however disap- 
pointing it may be to those who know 
the young Bjornson, it is vastly supe- 
rior to “Flags.” It is what is called to- 
day a “strong” novel, and has naturally 
evoked the widest variation of comment. 
By many it has been greeted with enthu- 
siastic admiration and by many with out- 
spoken disgust. Psychologically, it is 
indeed powerful. The characters are 
interesting, and they develop in a way 
that may or may not be God’s, but re- 
semble His in being mysterious. One 
cannot foresee in the early chapters what 
is going to happen to the dramatis per- 
sone, nor what is to be our final attitude 
toward any of them. Think of the im- 
pression made on us by our first ac- 
quaintance with Josephine, or Kallem, or 
Ragni, or Ole; and then compare it with 
the state of our feelings as we draw near 
the end. Not one of these characters re- 
mains the same; each one develops, and 
develops as they might in actual life. 
Bjornson does not approach his men and 
women from an easy chair, in the de- 
scriptive manner; once created, we feel 
that they would grow without his aid. 

For all this particular triumph of art, 
“In God’s Way” is plainly a didactic 
novel, with the author preaching from 
beginning to end. The “fighting” qual- 
ity in the novelist gets the better of his 
literary genius. We have a story in the © 
extreme realistic style, marked by occa- 
sional scenes of great beauty and force; 
but the exposition of doctrine is some- 
what vague and confused, and the con- 
struction of the whole work decidedly 
inartistic. Two general points, however, 
are made clear: First, that one may walk 
in God’s way without believing in God. 
Religion is of no importance in compari- 
son with conduct, nor have the two 
things any vital or necessary connection. 
This is a modern view, and perhaps a 
natural reaction from the strictness of 
Bjérnson’s childhood training. Second, 
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that virtue is a matter entirely of the 
heart, bearing no relation whatever to 
the statute-book. A woman may be 
legally an adulteress and yet absolutely 
pure. This also is quite tamiliar to us 
in the pages of modern dramatists and 
novelists. Bjoérnson has taken an ex- 
traordinary instance to prove his thesis, 
a thesis that perhaps needs no emphasis, 
for human nature is only too well dis- 
posed to make its moral creed coincide 
with its bodily instincts. 

The same theme—mental as opposed 
to physical female chastity—is the lead- 
ing idea of ‘‘Mary,” a novel that has had 
considerable success in Norway and in 
Germany, but has not yet been translated 
either into French or English.* This 
work of his old age shows not the slight- 
est trace of decay. It is an interesting 
and powerful analysis of a girl’s heart, 
written in short, vigorous sentences. 
Mary, after taking plenty of time for 
reflection, and without any solicitation, 
deliberately gives herself to her lover, in 
a manner copied exactly from a scene in 
Maupassant’s novel, “Notre Coeur.”. Her 
fiancé is naturally amazed, as there has 
been nothing leading up to this; she 
comes to him of her own free will. Her 
theory of conduct (which exemplifies 
that of Bjérnson) is that a woman is the 
sovereign mistress of her own body, and 
can do what she pleases. There is noth- 
ing immoral in a woman’s free gift of 
herself to her lover, provided she does it 
out of her royal bounty, and not as a 
weak yielding to masculine pursuit. The 
next day Mary is grievously disappoint- 
ed to discover that, instead of the 
homage and worship she expected, the 
erstwhile timid lover glories in the sense 
of possession. She fears that she cannot 
live an absolutely independent life with 
such a husband—and Bjérnson’s gospel 
is, of course, the untrammeled freedom 
of woman. So, altho she is about to be- 
come a mother, she deliberately cancels 
the engagement to the putative child’s 
father ; this puzzles him even more than 
her previous conduct, tho he is forced to 
acquiesce. Then, in a final access of de- 
spair, as she is about to commit suicide, 
she is rescued by a man whose love is 





*A translation of “Mary” appears this week as 
Vol. XIII in the Edmund Gosse edition of Bjérn- 
(Ea) novels, published by the Macmillan Company.— 
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like the moth’s for the star—who tells 
her that no matter what she has done, 
she is the noblest, purest woman on 
earth, and the chaste queen of his heart. 
Thus, by a stroke of good fortune, 
rather than by anything inevitable in the 
story, the book ends happily, with Mary 
and her second adoring lover in the very 
delirium of joy. It is evident that the 
novel is nothing but a “Tendenz- 
Roman”; Bjornson wishes us to approve 
of his heroine’s conduct thruout—of the 
entirely umnecessary sacrifice of her 
virtue, of the subsequent sacrifice of her 
reputation, and of her remorseless joy 
in the arms of another man. Such is to 
be the doctrine of sex equality; men are 
not to be made more virtuous, but the 
freedom of women is not only to be par- 
doned, but approved. 

In comparing the three late with the 
four early novels, the most striking 
change is instantly apparent to any one 
who reads “Synnévé Solbakken” and 
then opens “In God’s Way.” It is the 
sudden and depressing change of air, 
from the mountains to the sickroom. 
The abundance of medical detail in the 
later novel is almost nauseating, and 
would be wholly so were it not absurd. 
One has only to compare the invigorat- 
ing scenery and the simple love scenes in 
“Synnéveé” with the minute examination 
of Ragni’s spittle (for tuberculosis) in 
the other book—but enough is said. De- 
spite all that has been written in praise 
of Bjornson’s “courage” in dealing with 
problems of sex and disease, I sympa- 
thize with the cry of his friend in 1879: 
“Come back again, dear Bjérnson, come back!” 

It is easy to see that the influence of 
modern English skepticism cannot ac- 
count entirely for the revolution in the 
Norwegian’s mind and art. We can 
clearly observe an attraction much 
rearer, that has drawn this luminous 
star so far out of its course. It is none 
other than the mighty Ibsen. Ibsen’s 
analysis of disease, his examination of 
marriage problems, his Ishmaelite at- 
tacks on the present structure of civil- 
ized society—all this has had its effect 
on his contemporary and countryman. 
As a destructive force Ibsen is stronger 
than Bjérnson, because he is ruthless. 
But one has the courage of despair, 
while the other has the courage of hope. 
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Bjérnson does not believe in Fate and is 
not afraid of it. He loves and believes 
in humanity. His gloomiest books end 
with a vision. There is always a rift in 
the clouds. Thruout all his career he 
has set his face steadfastly toward what 
he has taken to be the true light. Such 
men compel admiration, no matter 
whose colors they bear. And however 
much we may deplore his present course, 
we cannot now echo thecry of his 
friend and say, “Come back!” The 
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language of the poet expresses our atti- 
tude: 
“Life’s a begins: let him never come back 


to us 

There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 

= on our part—the glimmer of twi- 
ight. 

a glad confident morning again! 

Best fight on well, for we taught him strike 
gallantly, 

Menace our heart ere we master his own; 

Then let him receive the new knowledge and 
wait us, 

Pardoned in heaven, the first by the throne!” 

Seven Gasies, Huron City, Micu. 


The Silly Treun* 


BY SEUMAS MAC MANUS 


*In Irish-speaking districts the corn-crake is called the Treun, which signifies strength. 
He is so called, because, when he called he lies on his back and in awe-stricken admiration 


contemplating his raised feet cries (in Gaelic) “Strength with Strength! 


What wonderful 


strength for the two little feet of one poor bird to hold up all the skies!” 


WHEN the gray dust of dayli’gonet was sifting on the lea, 
Last evening, I wandered out, my wearied self to flee: 
And down a pleasant meadow-field my footsteps carried me. 


What place the grass grew long and thick a Treun I did espy 
On broad of back prostrated, and his spindle-shanks on high, 
A-shouting on the world to see him holding up the sky. 


I paused, astounded at this fellow of the creaky tones, 
And very big conceit, but nathless very puny bones, 
Whom good-for-nothings chased from ditch to ditch with cobble-stones. 


“With legs so long, and head so small, 


” T said, “thou knavish bird 


That overrun’st our peaceful fields, thou vile unbidden Kurd, 
What gave thy brainless thimble-head idea so absurd? 


Thou rank impostor,” added I, 


“whose kind our meadows throng, 


Sore vexing restful summer eves with this insensate song— 
Discordant and impertinent as it is vilely wrong. 


O, silly, silly amadant of the conceited cries! 
Rascal the most impudent that either walks or flies! 
Dost truly think those foolish feet are holding up the skies? 


All that vasty space from west to east with all its stars, 
Where Cynthia grand and Phoebus fair alternate roll their cars, 
And lurid comets trail their portents dread of bloody wars! 


Avaunt!” I said, 


“thy vanity alone the skies might stay !”— 


I startled him; he frightened flew into the twilight gray: 
And lo! the skies moved not one bit when his heels were drawn away! 


I shouted, “Ha, poor fool, art now dissuaded of thy lies?” 
And from the distance, floating clear, came back his creaking cries, 
“Oh, wonderful, one poor bird’s feet to hold up allthe skies!” 


se ‘Dayl¥’ gone” (aytight-gone) is twilight. 


t“Amadan” is ha 


Mountcmaries, County Donecat, IRELAND. 
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Hudson-Fulton 
Books 


THE publishers are contributing their 
share to the celebration of New York’s 
tercentenary. A few weeks ago Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer’s “History of 
the City of New York” was reviewed in 
these columns, and now there comes, 
most timely and welcome, a volume to 
be set by its side on the bookshelf, and to 
be read and consulted in connection with 
it. Narratives of New Netherland’ is 
the eighth volume of the valuable series 
of “Original Narratives of Early Amer- 
ican History,” whose publication in 
handsome uniform volumes was begun 
seven years ago under the auspices of 
the American Historical Association. 
This latest edition to the reprints is 
edited by their general editor, Mr. J. 
Franklin Jameson, and contains, if not 
all, certainly the most important of the 
contemporary representations of New 
Netherland, from Van Meteren’s and 
Juet’s accounts of Hudson’s voyage to 
Peter Stuyvesant’s report of the surren- 
der of the province, fifty-six years later. 
De Laet, Wassenaer, De Vries, Father 
Jogues, Megapolensis, Domine Selyns— 
all the early authorities are here, the 
editor deserving special thanks for print- 
ing in full the “Privileges and Exemp- 
tions for Patroons, Masters and Private 
Individuals who will Settle any Colonies 
and Cattle in New Netherland” (1630), 
and the historic “Representation” of 
1650. Special mention should be made 
here also of a “Description of the Towne 
of Mannadens as it was in September, 
1661,” an English document in the pos- 
session of the Royal Society of London, 
of unknown origin, and hitherto unpub- 
lished. The author’s note on its possible 
authorship suggests: a hidden page of 





INaRRATIVES OF New NETHERLAND, 1609-1663. 
Edited by J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., LL.D. “Origi 
nal Narratives of Early American History,” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. $3 net. 
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early New York history. The document 
is, in itself, of less importance, however, 
than the “Narrative of a Journey into 
the Mohawk and Oneida Country, 1634- 
35, brought to light in 1895, but the 
editor is not quite accurate in his state- 
ment that Gen. James Grant Wilson 
found it in Amsterdam in that year. As 
a matter of fact, it was brought to this 
country by a descendant of the Van 
Welys, who, like the Van Rensselaers, 
were pearl merchants in seventeenth- 
century Amsterdam, and purchased by 
General Wilson, who at once recognized 
its value and importance, and published 
a translation of it in THe INDEPENDENT, 
October 3, 1895. There are three con- 
temporary maps, and a fac simile of the 
title page of the “Privileges and Exemp- 
tions.” Apart from its service in plac- 
ing within easy reach of the student 
sources of early American history which 
would otherwise have grown increas- 
ingly difficult of access, the series con- 
tinues to be a growing storehouse of 
true romance, as our historical novelists 
of a decade ago well knew. 

Miss Esther Singleton attempts, in 
Dutch New York,’ to draw a picture of 
the daily life of the worthy burghers, 
their wives and children, their orchards 
and gardens, their houses, furniture, 
silver, glass, curios and ornaments, their 
housekeeping, servants and slaves, their 
provisions for the education of their 
children, their business, recreations, 
sports and festivals, their courtship and 
marriage customs, their physicians and 
surgeons, tavern and excise laws, their 
religion, superstitions, and many other 
things. The picture is largely based 
upon the assumption that the life of the 
Dutch in New Netherland differed but 
little in its daily routine and resources 
from that of the old, which probably was 
so, if not at first. at least later on; and 
its less admirable features are not 
blinked. The illustrations are in part of 
furniture, porcelain, silver, etc., in pri- 





*DutcH New York: Manners and Customs of New 
Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century. Illustrated. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 8vo. $3.50 net. 
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vate and public collections in this coun- 
try, and in part of objects in the 
National Museum at Amsterdam. 

The Picturesque Hudson, from its 
sources in the Adirondacks to the Bat- 
tery, is described in a little volume by 
Mr. Clifton Johnson, whose reputation 
as a descriptive traveler needs no bush. 
The picturesqueness insisted upon in the 
title receives its due share of attention, 
but the author is mostly in the historic 
mood, oftener revolutionary than colo- 
nial, of course; and on his very first 
page he reminds us of Verrazano, in 
whose honor our Italian fellow citizens 
are going to erect a statue, Hudson 
being scrupulously designated as “the 
man to whom the river owes its name.” 
The lore of Washington Irving fur- 
nishes many a page, from Communipaw 
to Sleepy Hollow, even as memories of 
the war for independence accompany the 
traveler from Harlem Heights to Sara- 
toga. Mr. Johnson traces the name of 
Hoboken to an Indian village “in the far 
past” called Hobock; is this derivation 
quite to be relied upon? There are some 
pleasant, restful pages devoted to the 
Hudson’s fish and fishermen. An in- 
forming, useful little volume, whose pe- 
rusal will greatly enhance one’s enjoy- 
ment of the Hudson trip. 

Alice Crary Sutcliffe, too, takes us up 
the Hudson, from New York to Albany, 
but it is only at the end of her biography 
of Robert Fulton, which contains all the 
available material, some of it hitherto 
unpublished, to make complete the story 
of the “Clermont’s” conception, building 
and historic first trip. A great-grand- 
daughter of the inventor, the author 
would impress upon the world what she 
considers to be his other claims to fame 
—his experiments with submarines and 
torpedoes, his advocacy of canals, etc. 
“An artist with unbounded delight in the 
glories of color and form,” she calls 
him, and “an American statesman.” 
Sufficient unto this celebration in his 
honor is the cause thereof. The interest 
of the book lies in its new material, 
which includes Fulton’s preliminary 
plans for his steamboat. There are also 


*THe Picturesque Hupson. By Clifton Johnson. 
Illus. “Picturesque Rivers Series.’”” Macmillan Co. 
16mo. $1.25 net. z 
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some reproductions of portraits and 
miniatures painted by him in the early 
days of his career. _ 
re 
“The Hungry Heart”’ 


Ir is a bad thing for everybody when 
an honest man without a clear moral 
sense seizes upon an important truth 
and develops it according to his point of 
view with a logic that clutches like ten- 
penny nails. This is what Mr. David - 
Graham Phillips has accomplished in his 
latest novel.* He has dramatized, with 
a veracity that cannot be denied, one of 
the chief causes of the growing marital 
unrest of our times. And if he had not 
worked at his solution with what may be 
almost praised as a courageous disre- 
gard for decency and virtue, the book 
might be called a moral masterpiece in 
fiction. As it is, patient, thinking people 
whose logic is not so destructive as Mr. 
Phillips’s will call it an immoral master- 
piece. 

Here are three important propositions 
the story undertakes to demonstrate: 
First, that marriage is degrading to 
women where it does not mean equal 
comradeship in all the relations of the 
two people married, including the man’s 
business career and the woman’s domes- 
tic and’ maternal duties; that the way 
wives have accepted their husbands, for 
better and for worse, helping to propa- 
gate the race legitimately, and living 
with all kinds of husbands until death 
released them, is degrading to women 
and bad for society. Second, that a 
woman denied this comradeship with her 
husband is benefited morally and broad- 
ened in the right wisdom of living by 
committing adultery. Third, that the 
merely chaste woman is often the most 
primitive, selfish, hypocritical, contempt- 
ible type of a woman, marrying shrewd- 
ly, not for love but for a support, less 
noble and less trustworthy than the other 
woman with the “hungry heart,” who 
goes about seeking a comrade, as naively 
indifferent to mere chastity as any lower 
animal. 

Richard and Courtney Vaughn are 
two young married people. Richard is 
a chemist engagéd in an effort to dis- 


“Tue Huncry Heart. By David Graham Phillip-. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 
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cover the secret of heat and a process 
by which a cheap fuel may be manufac- 
tured. He regards his young wife with 
tenderness, and the author has gone so 
far toward analyzing this tenderness as 
to destroy it and give it another name. 
He gives the reader the impression of 
interpreting Richard’s affection for his 
wife, not as Richard meant it, but as he, 
Mr. Phillips, understood it—stripped to 
the polyp nakedness of human passion. 
Also he is absorbed in his chemistry as 
other married men are in their various 
man-businesses, and takes his wife as he 
would a cigar at the end of the day, just 
for pleasure. Most of the time he 
neglects her as most men neglect their 
wives. Nothing can surpass the power 
and veracity with which Mr. Phillips has 
portrayed this very real cause of marital 
unhappiness in an age when women are 
not content to be mere creatures of com- 
fort and pleasure, no matter how tender- 
ly cared for, because they are beginning 
to think ably, like men, and to have the 
same desire for achievement. Unfor- 
tunately, Courtney does not find enough 
to occupy her in the care of a large 
house and grounds, but she desires to 
share her husband’s work at the labora- 
tory, not so much because she has the 
same ambition as her husband, altho she 
is fond of chemistry, but because she 
desires to share life with him, and de- 
mands not only a home and support, but 
comradeship with him. He thinks this 
the foolish whim of a dear, innocent, 
babyish, inferior creature, and finally 
shows his teeth man-fashion when she 
forces the issue and he refuses to grant 
her wish. 

Here follow some years of excellent 
martyrdom on the part of Courtney 
which will be recognized and appreciated 
by many women. Incidentally she be- 
comes fully inspired by the author’s 
views and begins to think what women 
in her position often feel, but rarely have 
the cleared mental faculty to interpret. 
We see that she is no longer Courtney, 
but Mr. David Graham Phillips, in the 
daintiest of muslins, with her lovely hair 
piled sweetly above his masculine brows 
and his eyes that point like bayonets at 
everybody’s dear self-deceit. This meta- 
morphosis is very broadening to her 
intellectually, but not good for her mor- 
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ally. Some righteoquaness eludes logic 
and mere intelligence, but it is the kind 
that Eve and Courtney lost when Satan 
and Mr. Phillips got into their respective 
gardens. Courtney says she is “glad 
Eve had the sense to eat the apple,” and 
forthwith accepts as her lover the man 
her husband has taken into partnership 
in the chemistry business. 

Then comes the remorse of their 
mutual sin. Gallatin, the lover, begins 
to refer, in an incipient courtship with 
a “pure” woman, to Courtney as the 
“bad” woman into whose toils he has 
fallen, and Courtney finally casts him off 
because she discovers the same objection 
to his love that she had to the love of 
her husband, from whom she has been 
divorced, namely, that it is not comrade- 
ship love between two mated people, but 
merely male passion for a_ beautiful 
woman. Meanwhile Gallatin attracts the 
pure girl by sniveling about his fallen 
condition. She agrees to marry him in 
order to reform him, and more particu- 
larly to secure a handsome income and 
good social position for herself. Inci- 
dentally she discards a very worthy 
young man to whom she had become se- 
cretly engaged. 

The point that Mr. Phillips makes is 
that in spite of her chastity this woman 
is neither good nor trustworthy, and the 
point is well taken, Men have demand- 
ed chastity of women more than they 
have truthfulness, and their punishment 
is that they have got what they demand- 
ed. But when Mr, Phillips represents 
Courtney as a greater and better wonian 
because of the experiences she had with 
her lover, horror fills the reader’s mind, 
and we see that, in the author’s effort to 
destroy some foolish illusions about love, 
he has fallen into the grossest and most 
degrading of all delusions, that chastity 
should count for less than it does in the 
moral life of women, altho the rest of 
his contention is certainly justified, that 
truthfulness should count for more than 
it does and that women should have a 
better chance than they now have to tell 
the truth without fear. 

The point where Mr. Phillips’s argu- 
ment breaks down completely is in the 
demand that women should necessarily 
share the whole life of their husbands. 
This would involve professionalizing 
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marriage by the capabilities of women, 
just as it has been commercialized by 
their incapacities. The physician would 
have to have a physician for a wife. The 
woman engaged to a lawyer would have 
to study law. The rogue’s wife would 
have to become his accomplice. And the 
millionaire’s spouse would find congen- 
iality in establishing a co-operative trust ; 
to say nothing of the other part of such 
a comradeship, where the husband would 
have to share the wife’s domestic duties, 
like bathing the baby and canning toma- 
toes for family soup. 

The truth of the business is that while 
an author with Mr. Phillips’s remark- 
able intellectual integrity may discover 
and dramatize with frightful logic some 
of the evils that make unfortunate condi- 
tions for men and women in the marital 
relation, he cannot solve such difficulties 
by offering license in exchange for the 
restraints and tyrannies and indifference 
of husbands. What we need in mar- 
riage is more old-fashioned, narrow- 
minded righteousness, more children, 
cakes and flower beds for the women, 
and more non-sexual friendliness for the 
men from their wives. As a matter of 
fact, mere intellectual honesty that is in- 
different to chastity is a rotten kind of 
honesty that ought to be supprest. 

& 


The Development of the English Law of 
Conspiracy. By James Wallace Bryan. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
tory and Political Science. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 75 cents. 


Mr. Bryan has made a very careful 
and painstaking study of the gradual de- 
velopment in common and statute law 
of the English law of conspiracy. He 
claims that he has considered every rel- 
evant statute and case from the earliest 
to the latest which a careful search thru 
ancient and modern law writings has en- 
abled him to bring to light. He evi- 
dently believes that the law of conspiracy 
is righteous in principle and in general 
beneficent in working, and his prepos- 
session in its favor is clearly shown in 
the last chapter, in which he deals with 
combinations of labor. It is somewhat 
curious that he omits all reference to 
any cases in the law courts between the 
Act of 1825 and 1847. The historic 
case of Rex v. Loveless et al., in which 
six Dorsetshire laborers were sentenced 


to seven years’ transportation for form- 
ing a union and taking oaths, is not men- 
tioned. It is true that the crime of which 
these men were accused was the admin- 
istration of oaths by an illegal society, 
but it was the trade combination for the 
raising of wages and not the oaths 
against which the sentence was directed ; 
and the case was of great importance for 
the impulse it gave to the movement in 
favor of the concession of the full right 
of working men to combine. . Mr. Bryan 
makes a useful contrast of English and 
American law on the subject of labor 
combinations. In America labor unions 
have been dealt with largely under com- 
mon law, and they have consequently 
been much more affected by the law of 
criminal conspiracy than have English 
trade unions. In England from the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the 
subject has been taken in hand by Par- 
liament, and labor legislation has been 
directed against specific acts, while the 
combinations have been made legal. 
That Mr. Bryan fears that the English 
Parliament has gone too far in its favor 
to trade unions is easily to be perceived 
in his closing paragraph. It is greatly 
to be regretted that Mr. Bryan has not 
considered his monograph of sufficient 
value to furnish it with an index. Ex- 
cept for the guidance given by the 
chronological order there is no possibili- 
ty of looking up in its pages any special 
case. 
s&s 
New Poems. By Stephen Phillips. New 
York: John Lane Co. $1.25. 

To those who believe that Mr. Phil- 
lips’s dramatic efforts represent a false 
tendency of his genius, this issue of a 
new volume of verse will be particularly 
welcome. Like most of his poetry it is 
characterized by that classical affectation 
—we hardly know how else to name it— 
which is a curious symptom of what 
Taine would call the present literary 
“moment.” To be sure there is some- 
thing about the spirit of these after- 
writers, including Mr. Phillips, which 
might be designated generically as Alex- 
andrine; but there is also an additional 
element quite foreign to a Theocritus—an 
element of Traiimerei—something vague, 
elusive, not to be caged, which gives this 
poetry its charm as well as its weakness. 
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A History of English Journalism to the 
Foundation of the Gazette. By J. B. 
Williams. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. xi, 293. $3. 

Monographs covering particular peri- 
ods or special aspects of English jour- 
nalism are published at fairly frequent 
intervals. A little while ago a contribu- 
tion of this kind of much value was is- 
sued in the Harvard Historical Studies 
—the work of Dr. Clyde A. Duniway, 
of Leland Stanford University—in 
which the constitutional history of the 
English press up to the breaking away 
of the American colonies was traced 
with completeness and success. Mr. J. 
B. Williams’s History of English Jour- 
nalism is another valuable contribution 
to the accumulating material that is 
awaiting the man who is disposed to 
write the full and comprehensive history 
of the English press for which students 
of constitutional history are waiting. 
Like Dr, Duniway, Mr. Williams is con- 
cerned only with the early history of the 
press, for his story begins with “A Cur- 
rant of Generall News,” which was is- 
sued in London in May, 1622—the first 
English news book—and is brought to 
a close with the establishment of the 
London Gazette, previously the Ovx- 
ford Gazette, in 1665. Only forty- 
three years are covered in Mr. Wil- 
liams’s volume. But these were event- 
ful and stirring years in the history of 
English journalism, and it is impossible 
to suggest an aspect of journalism—con- 
stitutional, political or personal—that is 
not adequately dealt with in Mr. Wil- 
liams’s pages. First-hand material has 
been almost exclusively drawn upon, 
with a resulting freshness to the story. 
It is well told from beginning to end; 
and not the least interesting part of it is 
Mr. Williams’s sketches of the men— 
some of them not very reputable—who 
in these early days were putting their 
wits into the making of these newsbooks 
and newspapers. Newspaper advertis- 
ing is nearly as old as the English news- 
paper press, for the first advertisement 
appeared in 1625, and by 1649 advertise- 
ments were universal in the London 
news books. The vendors of quack 
medicines’ were almost the first adver- 
tisers to cultivate the new opportunities 
that were offered by the development of 
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the newspaper press, and for a long time 
among tradesmen they had the new field 
to themselves. The only other adver- 
tisers were employers, not seeking new 
or additional help, but on the hunt for 
runaway servants and apprentices. 


By Ralph Barton 


& 
The Moral Economy. 
Charles Scribner’s 


Perry. New York: 
Sons. $1.25. 

The American college has long been in 
need of an ethics text-book which would 
appeal not only to special students of 
philosophy but to all college men. All 
our students are preparing themselves 
for life in a world where they must grap- 
ple with ethical problems of vast import 
and of tremendous difficulty and com- 
plexity. And in college itself the stu- 
dent comes into contact with question- 
able and often with positively bad ethics. 
He sees the college president lobbying 
for an appropriation from the Legisla- 
ture or soliciting gifts of “tainted” mon- 
ey; he sees college advertising which is 
undignified and sometimes dishonest ; 
he notices that the faculty is sometimes 
timid in dealing with breaches of disci- 
pline; he is urged to take part in a cor- 
rupt system of athletics; and, most fun- 
damental of all, he has his own personal, 
daily recurring problems of simple hon- 
esty, industry, chastity and humanity. 
The old dogmatism which guided a man 
thru life by condemning certain modes 
of conduct without being obliged to an- 
swer why, has lost its hold upon students 
just as it has lost its hold upon other 
men. Ethics needs a new mode of ap- 
peal which will reach not only every stu- 
dent but every rational human being. In 
face of this critical situation, what have 
our college teachers of ethics been do- 
ing? They have been complacently drill- 
ing their students in subtle scholastic 
distinctions between “hedonism” and 
“transcendentalism” and what not, con- 
firming their minds in the belief that 
there is no sound, unequivocal basis for 
morality at all. What the student really 
ought to get from the study of ethics is 
a clear and firm conviction that the basis 
of morality is rational and certain, not 
dogmatic and arbitrary, and that it is so 
simple as to be easily vrasped by any 
man of responsible mind. Professor 
Perry, in this little book, succeeded in 
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putting ethics on such a basis. His point 
of view may be illustrated by a few 
quotations : 

“To be moral is simply to be intelligent, to 
be right-minded and open-minded in the un- 
avoidable business of living. Morality is a 
collection of formulas and models based solid- 
ly on experience of acts and their conse- 
quences.” “Morality is the one interest that 
virtually represents all interests.” ‘Morality 
is simply the forced choice between suicide 
and abundant life.” “The first grumbling 
truce between savage enemies, the first collec- 
tive enterprise, the first peaceful community, 
the first restraint on gluttony for the sake of 
health, the first suppression of ferocity for the 
sake of a harder blow struck in cold blood— 
these were the first victories of morality.” 
“Morality is only the method of carrying on 
the affairs of life beyond a certain point of 
complexity.” 

& 

India: Its Life and Thought. By John P. 
Jones, D. D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. xvii, 448. $2.50. 

Dr. Jones has fitted himself to write 
on Indian life and thought by a third of 
a century spent in the country in con- 
tinuous effort to understand and sym- 
pathize with the people whose uplifting 
he has made his life work. Loving sym- 
pathy is visible in every page, and the 
understanding that can come only from 
love makes Dr. Jones’s pages a new 
revelation of the East to the West. Yet 
Dr. Jones makes no large claim for his 
ability to make India intelligible to men 
of Anglo-Saxon blood. After thirty 
years in constant touch with the people, 
eagerly studying their life and thought, 
he owns to oft-recurring surprises still 
brought to him by Oriental life and na- 
ture. Dr. Jones writes frankly from a 
Christian point of view and his great 
sympathy with the Indians does not lead 
him to overlook the awful evils of their 
religious and caste systems. He does 
not minimize the state of unrest which 
exists at present in all departments of 
Indian life. Yet he maintains that so 
far the unrest has been confined to the 
small class of Indians who have gradu- 
ated from the university, and not finding 
any scope for their talents in the service 
of the Government, have become dan- 
gerous demagogs and fomenters of sedi- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the population of 
India, he asserts, are satisfied with the 
Government and have no desire to 
change the present order. 
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Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. By W. 
Bateson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Pp. 396. $3.50. 

Some seven years ago, when the re- 
discovery of the remarkable papers by 
the Austrian monk, Gregor Johann Men- 
del, on inheritance in certain hybrid 
plants was a _ recent event, Professor 
Bateson published a little book with the 
title: ‘Mendel’s Principles of Heredi- 
ty: a Defense.” The present work is 
the successor to this first book on Men- 
delism ; not an ordinary “‘second edition,” 
but a developed, aggressive, even—by its 
own token—triumphant successor. For 
Mendelism, according to Bateson, no 
longer needs any defense; rather is it 
time now to take the offensive and chal- 
lenge the world to fetch forth any phe- 
nomenon of heredity whatever which 
does not fit into the Mendelian formule. 
The constructive aim of the book is to 
show the futility of accepting such a 
challenge by cataloging and elucidating 
the various results which have been ob- 
tained to date by workers along Men- 
delian lines. These results make an 
imposing mass of data. Research has 
been particularly active in this field, and 
whether one at all times agrees with the 
Mendelian interpretation or not it is un- 
deniably of the greatest value to the 
progress of biology to have such an en- 
thusiastic and zealous band of workers 
piling up facts about the most funda- 
mental and intricate phases of natural 
inheritance.. Bateson’s well illustrated 
and arranged summary of these facts is 
particularly useful as a work of refer- 
ence for the biologist who is able to dis- 
count properly the too frequently exag- 
gerated form of statement engendered 
by great enthusiasm and zeal for the 
cause. For while it will give the layman 
the best existing summary account of the 
known facts of Mendelian inheritance, it 
will tend to create a biased impression as 
to the present state of conservative, crit- 
ical biological opinion regarding the 
theoretical significance and generality of 
these phenomena. 


we 


Salvage. By Owen Seaman. New York: 


Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

English has a long and. honorable 
tradition of humorous verse, which 
Owen Seaman not unfitly continues. 
Those who have enjoyed his parodies 
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wi!l not be disappointed by these skits, 
in independent vein, gathered most of 
them from Punch, for whom the writer 
seems to have acquired with reasonable 


success 
the art of being funny, 
Funny once a week. 


& 


Literary Notes 


....Alfred Bartlett, of Boston, is issuing a 
little book of verse by Sara Hamilton Birchall, 
under the title of Songs of Saint Bartholomew. 
The volume breathes of outdoors, of the woods 
and the fields, of wood folk, fairies and dryads. 
The little blind god wanders in and out of the 
verses and if the lines do not rise to very 
sublime heights they by no means sink down 
to the depths. 


....The first number of The American Col- 
lege, considering that it is a first number, pre- 
sents a creditable appearance and seems to have 
a field of usefulness. Its policy may be in- 
ferred from the quotation from the Columbia 
University Quarterly with which the first edi- 
torial begins: “The question is really not 
whether there should be radical changes in the 
American college, but what changes should be 
made.” The leading articles are a plea for bet- 
ter methods of accounting and bookkeeping in 
colleges by Clarence F. Birdseye, and a defense 
of university teaching by Edwin E. Slosson, 
against the sensational attacks made by Harold 
Bolce in the Cosmopolitan. (Pub. by Higher 
Education Association, New York). 

....Besides condensing into a short and en- 
tertainingly readable account all the facts to 
be found in Hudson’s authoritative biographers, 
Thomas A. Janvier in his Henry Hudson: a 
Brief Statement of His Aims and His Achieve- 
ments (Harpers, 75 cents) has made a valua- 
ble addition to Hudson memorabilia by pub- 
lishing for the first time a newly discovered 
partial record of the trial of the mutineers by 
whom Hudson and several shipmates of his last 
voyage were abandoned to their death in Hud- 
son’s Bay in the summer of 1611. Heretofore 
the only source of information concerning the 
mutiny on board the “Discovery,” which re- 
sulted in the murder of Hudson, has been the 
“Larger Discourse” of: Abacuck Prickett, one 
of the mutineers; Mr. Janvier gives us not 
alone .the sworn testimony of Prickett, but 
also that of five of his fellows recovered from 
contemporary documents which had lain hid- 
den for three centuries in the Record Office 
in London. Thus the fact is established that 
the mutineers were brought to trial, tho as yet 
there is no clue as to whether they were ever 
punished. A!together, aside from its merit of 
timeliness, the little book has a real and per- 
manent value for all admirers of the brave ex- 
plorer and great discoverer. 


_ .++-A critical edition of the Septuagint text 
is now in preparation and well under way. 
Prof. A. Rolfe, who has taken up for the As- 
sociation of Sciences in Goettingen, Berlin and 
Vienna this work begun originally by the 


great savant de Lagarde, now reports that the 
whole manuscript material in a dozen lan- 
guages has been thoroly sifted, and the settle- 
ment of the text has begun. The Papal com- 
mission appointed by the Vatican for the revis- 
ion of the Vulgate text, with Dr. Don Gasquet 
as chairman, will co-operate, examining frag- 
ments of the Latin texts that have been derived 
from the Septuagint. 


Pebbles 


“Dip you take a bath?” 
“No, is there one missing?”—Columbia Jes- 
ter. 


Tue Saturday Evening Post describes a 
young lady who was so artistic that one day 
when one of her peekaboo shirtwaists she had 
made herself fell into the pianola they played 
two Beethoven rhapsodies with it before they 
discovered their mistake. 


HE UNDERSTOOD. 
“T have often marveled at your brilliancy, 
your aptness at repartee, your” 
“Tf it’s more than five dollars, old man, I 
can’t do a thing for you. I’m nearly broke 
myself.”—Houston Post. 





A DOUBLE-SIDED HOLE. 

The latest story of German “thrift” is told 
at the expense of the proprietor of a circulat- 
ing library, who charged for the wear and tear 
suffered by his books at the hands of his pa- 
trons. One volume came back to his scrutiny. 
“See here,” he exclaimed, “there is a hole on 
page nineteen of my beautiful book. And see 
here,” he went on, turning over the leaf, “there 
is another one on page twenty”—The Argo- 
naut. 


Tue story of a certain bishop—of what 
Church I know not—points this characteristic. 
The dignitary in question was a trifle deaf. 
Once while attending a banquet he was as- 
signed to a young lady who did not know of 
his affliction, with the result that conversation 
was found to be somewhat difficult. In a burst 
of enthusiasm the young lady inquired: 
“Bishop, do you like bananas?” At first the 
prelate did not reply, but upon the question 
being repeated he admitted confidently: “I 
must say I still prefer the old-fashioned night- 
gown.” 

TOOK HER AT HER WORD. 

A woman came into the general store with 
a jar of butter. She desired to exchange it 
for another jar of butter. In churning her 
butter she had discovered a mouse in the churn. 

“It didn’t injure the butter,” she said to the 
store keeper, “and to any one who did not 
know the circumstance it would taste all 
right.” 

Taking the woman at her word, the mer- 
chant carried her jar into the back room, trans- 
ferred her butter to another jar, and the grati- 
fied customer took back her mouse butter with 
a thousand thanks for the accommodation. 

There is a great deal of needless trouble in 
the world on account of squeamish sentiment. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 
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Minnesota’s Favorite Son 


GOVERNOR JOHNSON died last week at 
the early age of forty-eight. His death 
is a great sorrow to the State which gave 
him extraordinary confidence and love 
and to the nation whose wider service 
he was likely to attain. 

The fortune of birth did not seem 
kindly to him. He was not, like Vice- 
President Henry Wilson, brought up in 
an alms-house, but his father, an unfortu- 
nate dipsomaniac, died in an alms-house, 
and his brave mother provided for her 
children by taking in washing. She kept 
her children in school until John, the old- 
est, left school at twelve to help support 
his mother and himself at ten dollars a 
month. That was all the schooling he 
got, but he was a reader as well as a 
worker, self-made if ever man was. He 
devoured all the books in the local li- 
brary, rose from one employment to an- 
other, supported his mother and educated 
her children, and at the age of twenty- 
five was asked, without any journalistic 
experience, to become editor of the home 
paper, the St. Peter Herald. From this 
time his political advancement was rapid 
and easy. 

Fortune had done nothing else for him 
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but to give him Scandinavian parentage, 
and Minnesota is full of Scandinavians 
who have a just loyalty to their race. 
Nature, however, had given him brains, 
and he had learned for himself faithful 
diligence and honesty, and these will 
make up for any lack of fortune. It 
makes little difference to a man’s future 
whether fortune has done much or little 
for him, if he only has natural parts and 
acquired persistence. Among our Presi- 
dents we match Lincoln and Johnson and 
Grant, for whom fortune did little, 
against Washington, the Adamses and 
Roosevelt, for whom she did everything. 
Even rich men’s sons can succeed. 

As a young man John A. Johnson was 
a Republican, but when he began to study 
the tariff question he joined the Demo- 
crats in a State that was solidly Repub- 
lican. Nevertheless he was elected to 
the State Senate in 1901, and so made 
his mark that in 1904 he was Democratic 
candidate for Governor and was. elected, 
altho at the same time the State gave 
161,000 majority to Roosevelt. Our peo- 
ple are getting into the good habit of 
separating their State from their na- 
tional politics. Two years later he was 
re-elected, and in 1908 elected for the 
third time. He is the only Governor of 
the State who has had such honor of re- 
election, and the only one who was a 
native of the State he ruled. 

We might not call Governor Johnson 
a superlatively great man, but he had fine 
abilities, great practical sense, was a 
good speaker, and carried the conviction 
that he was thoroly honest in his appeals 
to the people. He had not that magnetic 
quality which distinguished James G. 
Blaine, and his followers loved him in- 
telligently rather than passionately. He 
took up the policies which his State neeJ- 
ed. He opposed corporate abuses, fav- 
ored a State income and inheritance tax, 
sought to extend State control over 
street railways and telegraph and tele- 
phone lines. He was bitterly opposed to 
railway passes, sought the reduction of 
railway fares, favored municipal owner- 
ship, the initiative and the referendum. 
He was a full representative of those 
policies which both parties are pressing 
in the West, and was one that educated 
both parties, and so both parties adopted 
him, At the same time he was consist- 
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ently fair in his appointments to office, 
not using his power of patronage for po- 
litical ends. He was a fit candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency, and was Mr. Bryan’s chief rival. 
He had every promise of getting the 
nomination in 1912, after Mr. Bryan’s 
third defeat. 

In his address in Boston before start- 
ing on his present tour President Taft 
criticised a late speech of Governor John- 
son, in which he had said that “it is time 
for the West to throw off the shackles 
of the East.” It had a sectional sound, 
and Mr. Taft said no more than the truth 
when he reminded his hearers and the 
country that States have equal rights in 
the two Houses of Congress, and that it 
is impossible for one section to dominate 
over another. But Governor Johnson 
meant no ill will to the East. He was 
calling on his people to stand by their 
own interests as farmers and consumers, 
and not to be tied to the skirts of a party 
whose interests are not their own. He 
spcke patriotically, as did also President 
Tait; and had Mr. Taft known that the 
next day Governor Johnson was to suffer 
a fatal operation he would not have said 
what he did. He gave Governor John- 
son the heartiest appreciation and praise 
when his death was announced. 

Such citizens are the nation’s best 
dower. He was one striking proof out 
of many of the value to us of our Scandi- 
navian heritage. The breed of able men 
is found in many races among us, but in 
none is it more choice than among the 
hardy sons of Norway and Sweden. 


st 
President Eliot’s New Religion 


WE did not wish to judge ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot’s excursion into prophecy and 
religion hostilely or unfairly, and have 
therefore waited to see the full text of 
his lecture on “The Religion of the 
Future,” delivered two months ago at 
the Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology, and now printed complete in the 
Harvard Theological Review for Octo- 
ber. It is well worth reading, and not 
wholly easy to grasp. 

In discussing this lecture let us begin 
by saying that religion is, properly, a 
branch of ethics. Ethics embraces the 
whole sphere of duty—duty to whatever 


being exists or may be supposed to exist, 
duties to one’s self, to other human be- 
ings or creatures less than human, to the 
material world, if such duties there be, 
and to other spiritual beings which exist 
or are supposed to exist. Religion is 
that branch of ethics which has to do 
with our duties and relations to the in- 
visible Power, or powers, above and 
about us. These duties may be directly 
to God, or saints, or angels, or demons ; 
or they may be to our fellow men be- 
cause they are so required by God’s will 
and command. Thus religion and ethics 
may cover the same field, for what is 
duty to man may also be duty to God. 
It is hard to separate them, and one who 
believes in God cannot say of any duty 
that it is not a part of his religion. The 
duty done for its own Stoic sake and the 
duty done for religion’s sake are objec- 
tively the same thing, both virtuous, tho 
possibly having different grades of vir- 
tue as their motives are more or less ex- 
alted. 

Ex-President Eliot's religion is a real 
religion, altho the philosophically ethical 
phase of it is more marked than the reli- 
gious. He believes in God, a personal 
God, at least after a sort. He says of his 
religion of the future: 


“It sees evidence in the moral history of the 
human race that a loving God rules the uni- 
verse.” 


This God we must think of in much 
the same way that we think of the intel- 
ligent and moral men we know: 

“As the best and happiest man is he who best 
loves and serves, so the soul of the universe 
finds its perfect bliss and efficiency in supreme 
and universal love and service.” 

Here he calls God “the soul of the 
universe,’ and gives to “it” affections 
and activity. The nearest definition of 
the new religion is found in this compact 
epitome: 

“The new religion prepares as a basis of 
unity, first, its doctrine of an immanent and liv- 
ing God, and, secondly, its precept, ‘Be service- 
able to fellow men.’ ” 

But, more nearly, what is this God 
whom Dr. Eliot thus affirms has intelli- 
gence and affection, but who is yet “im- 
manent” as “the soul of the universe”? 
It is hard work for those who are un- 
trained in the new theologies to get an 
exact meaning of this new word “im- 
manent” as distinguished from the old 
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“omnipresent.” Our lecturer does not 
make it clear whether, when he makes 
God immanent in everything, he also 
makes him do everything, altho he does 
deny “second causes,’ but he does not 
sink God into the mist of pantheism. He 
thus gives the ‘“‘new thought of God”: 

“This ideal will comprehend the Jewish Je- 
hovah, the Christian Universal Father, the 
modern physicists’ omnipresent and exhaust- 
less Energy, and the biological conception of a 
Vital Force. The Infinite Spirit pervades the 
universe, just as the spirit of a man pervades 
his body, and acts, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, in every atom of it. The twentieth century 
will accept literally and implicitly St. Paul’s 
statement, ‘In him we live and move and have 
our being,’ and God is that vital atmosphere 
or incessant inspiration. The new religion is 
therefore thoroly monotheistic, its God being 
the one infinite force.” 

There is here a great emphasis on im- 
manence, attractive to the physicist’s law 
of atomic energy, but it is a doctrine 
neither of materialism nor of pantheism. 
It gives the basis for religion, whether 
Christian or other. 

To this we add that ex-President 
Eliot’s exposition gives scope to human 
dependence on God. It might properly 
allow prayer, but not prayer for objects 
that come under the laws of nature—he 
expressly excludes that, altho the reason 
is not clear. As any man can divert the 
operation of the laws of nature, we do 
not see why a personal God cannot do 
the same. 

Ex-President Eliot’s new religion 
finds its chief essential in service to one’s 
fellow men. As this is of the essence of 
the Christian religion as usually ex- 
pounded, this predominant element 
needs no further consideration than sim- 
ply to recognize it. 

The chief recognition of Jesus in this 
religion of the future we find in the con- 
cluding paragraph: 

“Finally this twentieth-century religion is 
not only to be in harmony with the great secu- 
lar movements of modern society, but 
also in essential agreement with the direct, per- 
sonal teachings of Jesus, as they are reported 
in the Gospels. The revelation He gave to 
mankind thus becomes more wonderful than 
ever. 

This is guarded, and goes no farther 
than everybody is willing to go. 

If this were all there could be little 
reason to criticise, for it gives a fair ex- 
pression to natural religion and natural 
virtue, both in their essential elements ; 
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and we cannot doubt that one who thus 
accepts the rule of the Fifteenth Psalm 
and the eleventh commandment is ac- 
cepted of God, even if he goes no far- 
ther. Indeed, all that is beyond this is 
theology and not religious or Christian 
life. But in a number of particulars Dr. 
Eliot takes pains to condemn what he 
assumes to be the current Christian the- 
ology. 

He says that “the religion. of the 
future will not be based on authority 
either spiritual or temporal.” What he 
means by temporal authority in religion 
we do not understand, but we know that 
he is right and herein agrees with Paul, 
who bade us “be able to give a reason for 
the faith.” We ali depend more or less 
on authority, but we first have a reason 
for it. He is more definite: 

“The authority both of the most authoritative 
Churches and of the Bible as’a verbally in- 
spired guide is already greatly impaired.” ; 

We admit that it is not only “im- 
paired,” but verbal inspiration went long 
ag. eases ay 

Again, he says that faith in fairies, 
imps, nymphs, demons and angels de- 
clines and fades away. Here he doubt- 
less tells the truth. There is less belief 
in them. We do not concern ourselves 
as much about angels and the Devil as 
Saint Antony or Luther did. Whether 
they are personal or are impersonations, 
we have to do chiefly with the virtues or 
the sins which they represent. 

Next the Unitarian doctrine is an- 
nounced : 

“There will be in the religion of the future 
no worship, express or implied, of dead an- 
cestors, teachers or rulers no identifi- 
cation of any human being, however majestic 
in character, with the Eternal Deity.” 

This is intended to deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity and worship paid to Jesus 
Christ as both God and the Son of God. 
He speaks of “the numerous deities re- 
vered in the various Christian com- 
munions—God the Father, the Son of 
God, the Mother of God, the Holy Ghost, 
and a host of tutelary saints.” When he 
denies “any sort of magic, or miracle, or 
other violation of or exception to the 
laws of nature,” he certainly means to 
deny the resurrection of our Lord. 

Herein is the crux of Dr. Eliot’s at- 
tack on current Christianity—he is a 
Unitarian. With the denial of the Trin- 
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ity goes the vicarious atonement and the 
redemption from Hell. Yet-it is to be 
said in defense of the accepted doctrine 
that nobody does or can understand it. 
The divine nature, its internal constitu- 
tion, is beyond us. We have as good a 
right to think of it as in some way three- 
fold as as we have to think of it as ab- 
solute and unitary. We can think of 
God in Christ, and when we worship 
Christ it is the God in Christ, not the 
man in him, that we worship. If it said 
that such worship of God in Christ might 
allow the worship of God in the image 
of a saint or an image of Buddha, we 
admit it. There is no real wrong, and 
sometimes much help, in worshiping God 
thru an image or a picture if one feels 
that he is worshiping God and not the 
fetish object before him. Was God in a 
special way in Jesus? That is a question 
for evidence, and there is reason to be- 
lieve it. 


Apart from this central point, the 


larger part of ex-President Eliot’s af- 
firmations are either philosophical, such 
as immanence and the denial of “second 





causes,” or are the commonplaces of 
present-day theology. Much is well said 
about anthropomorphism, cheerful relig- 
ion, the Universal Father, the gradual 
revelation of God to humanity, divine 
justice, brotherliness and the passion for 
truth. 

We do not accept either Dr. Eliot’s 
religious philosophy or his theology; but 
we do not revile him as no Christian. A 
than can be a Unitarian and a good 
Christian ; probat ambulando ; look at Dr. 
Eliot and his minister son, and at Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and a multitude of 
saints who have cried, “Nearer, my God, 
to Thee.” If they do not discover a 
mystical union of God in Jesus and thus 
a Second Person in the Trinity, they yet 
reverence and follow the Jesus they see, 
“the revelation He gave to mankind,” 
and they worship the one God thru whom 
that revelation came. Dogmas are tak- 
ing new alignments of value in these 
days, and we are seeking more fellow- 
ship with all those who accept the first 
and the second great command of the 
Law; and one of them is Charles W, 
Eliot. 
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Errant Anniversaries 


At a cost of several million dollars 
several million people have it firmly im- 
prest upon their minds that in 1809 
Robert Fulton steamed up the Hudson 
River in the “Clermont.” Of course it 
is not so, but it is too late to attempt to 
correct it now when the rising genera- 
tion have been made to believe it. It 
would be less trouble to change the orig- 
inal date than to change the minds of 
so many people. There are few things 
inore difficult to do than to eradicate a 
misconception which is rooted in millions 
of memories. 

The only reason for an anniversary cele- 
bration anyway is to fix a date, to 
connect a past event with a particular 
point in a person’s life. In our strenuous 
efforts to teach history to the masses by 
this means we have been pretty careless 
as to what dates we fix. Just as the 
churches established feasts, processions 
and pilgrimages in honor of the relics of 
the saints without caring much whether 
the relics are genuine or fictitious, so we 
held expositions in commemoration of 
historic events at any time that is con- 
venient. All of our world’s fairs were 
arranged to teach falsehoods. On July 
4, 1876, we invited all the nations of the 
earth to join with us in a great centennial 
jubilee at Philadelphia, altho nothing of 
any particular importance was known to 
have happened in that city on that day a 
hundred years before. Every year we 
reiterate the blunder by sending up sky- 
rockets on this false anniversary of a fic- 
litious scene. 


We may forget when Columbus dis- 
covered America but never when we 
went to the Chicago exposition, at least 
if we were young at the time. So we 
know that America was discovered in 
1493. Ifa date in history and a date in 
our own lives come into conflict it is the 
former that must give way. Even rime, 
which is the next best way to memorize 
an arbitrary number, is less effective 
than a celebration. We may have com- 
mitted to memory in plastic infancy the 
couplet : 

“In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue.” 
But the subsconscious mind. who is the 
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archivist of our memories, sometimes 
usurps the functions of his superiors and 
falsifies the records to suit our supposed 
desires. So when we call for the original 
document to verify the date we may get: 
“In fourteen hundred and ninety-three 
Columbus sailed the dark blue sea.” 

Our third international exposition was 
the largest of all and was successful in 
diffusing thruout the country the idea 
that the western half of the United States 
was acquired in 1804, instead of 1803, 
as was supposed before the St. Louis 
fair. 

Not that it matters much to ordinary 
people when it happened. Why should 
we trouble to make dates agree with the 
calendar when the calendar itself is set 
four years behind time, more or less. 
But vox populi vox Dei and neither pope 
nor higher critics could make us believe 
that Christ was not born on the 25th of 
December, nineteen hundred and nine 
years ago. We, each of us, have presents 
and pleasant memories to prove it. 

Our centenary habit is due to the mere 
magic of numbers. The old method of 
marking eras by the accession of kings 
was much more rational, for a change of 
rulers does often make a difference with 
the character of the times while a change 
of figures has as little influence over us 
as crossing the 180th meridian. There 
is a difference between Elizabethan and 
Jacobean literature, but fin de siécle and 
Twentieth Century literature are sepa- 
rated only by an imaginary line. 

Multiples of ten, which mean so much 
to us, have no preference in nature. The 
heavenly bodies got set in their habits 
long before man appeared on the earth 
and they refuse to adapt themselves to 
his ten fingers. The French revolution 
reformed the weights and measures but 
it failed in its attempt to reform the cal- 
endar. The prevailing chaos of units of 
length and mass under which we still 
suffer but from which the metric system 
freed continental Europe, was not a 
primeval chaos. It was the creation of 
men, and could therefore be altered by 
men to suit their convenience. But no 
revolution can do much for the reform 
of the calendar tho we might even up the 
months a little. The metric system can- 
not be applied to it nor can anv other that 
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man will ever be able to devise. Our 
three units of time, the day, the month 
and the year, are fixt and incommen- 
surate. 


re) 
The Price of Peace 


GREAT guns from little steamboats 
grow; this may seem to be an obvious 
moral from the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion, with its assemblage of the navies of 
the world, but we do not concede that it 
is the true one. That naval power has 
increased, step by step, with the expan- 
sion of commerce since the application of 
steam to navigation is a fact that may be 
deplored without admitting that the en- 
ginery of war is the biggest thing that the 
modern world has to show for the dar- 
ing and the sacrifices of its navigators 
and inventors. 

Nevertheless, we do not see how a 
thoughtful man can reflect upon the ele- 
ments of this present “greatest show on 
earth”. without asking, “How long, O 
Lord, how long” before civilization,. so 
yclept, shall expend a smaller proportion 
of its resources on the wherewithal to 
work its .own destruction. That the 
problem is one of immense difficulty no 
men know better than those who are de- 
voting their lives to the advocacy of 
peace. The population of the earth is not 
yet composed mainly of the reasonable, 
the self-controlled, the magnanimous. 
Stripped of the jargon of the schools 
morality consists in keeping the civilized 
man in each individual nature on top of 
the savage that survives in us all. In this 
sense, we profoundly believe, the world 
is becoming more moral, but the grip of 
civilization on slumbering savagery 
sometimes slips or weakens, and when 
the savage gets on top, he sets out to 
kill. 

In the moral struggle that must go on 
between an inherited past and the un- 
folding future men of knowledge and re- 
sourcefulness must work for peace chief- 
ly by aiding a wise direction of the forces 
that restrain selfishness and savagery. 
That an unscrupulous competition for 
material gain makes directly for war, no 
one not wholly ignorant of history can 


doubt. If war is to be discouraged the 
advocates of peace must do more than 
talk about it, and more than create tri- 
bunals for international arbitration. They 
must work for those policies which sub- 
ordinate an individualistic scramble for 
wealth to considerations of the general 
good. They must help to establish social 
usages and legal institutions which will 
compel men at every hour of their work- 
ing lives to remember that they pursue 
gain and renown, subject to a social con- 
trol. 

The present day apologists for great 
armaments build on the peculiarly dan- 
gerous fallacy of the half true. They say 
in effect : “Modern warfare is less a brute 
encounter than a game of skill in play- 
ing a hand at poker. -A good player does 
not bet against ‘a full house’ or ‘a royal 
flush.’ An up to date enemy does not at- 
tack a line or a redoubt that he knows 
in advance is invulnerable. Therefore be 
invulnerable.” So far good. If every 
gambler at the table held a royal straight 
flush the betting would stop. If every 
navy was invulnerable and every army 
unconquerable, war would stop. 

No nation can make itself invulnerable 
and maintain itself at that exalted mili- 
tary hight; for, in the attempt, it must 
exhaust itself, and fall an easy prey. 
War calls for “munitions,” and the price 
of munitions is the devotion of a busy 
population thru long years to the arts of 
peace. But it should be possible to make 
the nations invulnerable against the as- 
saults of that lingering savagery that 
thirsts for the blood poured forth in war. 
This is the whole truth of which the 
armament argument is the perilous half. 

The way to achieve this practicable in- 
vulnerability we have indicated. If the 
savagery within civilized man is to be re- 
strained from the rioting of war it must 
be restrained from rioting as a daily ex- 
ercise in the unscrupulous pursuit of 
gain. Ifthe modern pursuit of gain were 
not to an alarming degree unscrupulous 
the world would not at this hour be ap- 
prehensive over the strained relations of 
Germany and Great Britain. The dan- 
ger, as all the world knows, has grown 
out of no other cause whatsoever but a 
commercialism which, benign in itself, 
has become hostile to peace because it has 
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followed, and been permitted to follow, 
the relentless and merciless methods of 
war. 

Js 


The Dramatic Critic and the 
Trust 


For many years a bitter war has been 
fulminating between the theatrical 
trust and the dramatic critic. The pub- 
lic has only received vague knowledge 
of the potency of the manager and has 
hardly regarded the critic as much more 
than a theater reporter. The course of 
the struggle has been marked by the re- 
tirement of Mr. Norman Hapgood from 
the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
now the Globe, Mr. Walter Eaton from 
the New York Sun, and Mr. William 
Winter from the New York Tribune. 
The resignation in each case was accom- 
panied by ugly rumor that the theatri- 
cal syndicate had demanded their release, 
a demand whose right was claimed as a 
concession to advertising. 

In a previous editorial, we have said 
that this condition involves the large 
field of ethics in journalism. 

This much is necessary to know in 
order to understand the present condi- 
tion. The growth of the Theater Trust 
has resulted in an assured banking sys- 
tem which has raised the actor’s profes- 
sion above vagabondia, which has 
brought into solvency most factors con- 
nected with the running of the theater. 

But inevitably, where one deals with 
art as a commodity, a point is soon 
reached where the two factors come into 
opposition ; the Trust is face to face with 
a moral problem, incompatible with its 
business principles. 

A large item on the ledgers of every 
theater manager is the advertising ex- 
pense; the theater commodity must be 
made known to the public in exactly the 
same way as Sapolio is made familiar to 
the housewife; stray fences must be 
plastered with posters and lettering ; the 
newspapers, each day, must have a sign 
post which turns the transient to the 
theater doors. The Trust has well or- 
ganized its press department, so well 
that it furnishes material to a chain of 
papers from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. A large per cent. of the theater 
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news printed in the Sunday newspaper, 
emanates from the cleverly facile brain 
of the press agent, who is either a paper 
reporter, lured into the theater business 
because of higher pay, or else a defunct 
dramatic critic. 

Now, the newspaper is beholden to 
the theater for three things—first, for an 
occasional “story,” which is out of the 
province of the critic’s department, how- 
ever conflicting with it; second, for the 
privilege of the theater “pass” ; and third, 
for advertising, amounting to many 
thousands of dollars a year. It is diffi- 
cult to measure what the paper gives in 
return; a large proportion of the theater 
audience represents interest created by 
the theater columns of the press. 

But the manager, from his business 
standpoint, as well as because of the fact 
that his press agent has been doing 
much better work than the average 
newspaper reporter, is beginning to de- 
mand that nothing be printed by the 
newspapers accepting his paid advertis- 
ing, to thwart the full force of that ad- 
vertising. From this point of view, his 
bulwark of attack is the dramatic critic, 
who either has been antagonistic to the 
Trust’s methods, or particularly caustic 
regarding the moral tone of certain 
“shows.” 

So long as a writer contents himself 
with the truth of a situation, speaking 
from fearless and honest conviction, he 
is within the realm of legitimate criti- 
cism; let him descend to personalities, 
or to an attack on the individual, and 
he should instantly be deprived of his 
prerogative. It is a certain sad commen- 
tary on the part of some of our journal- 
ist editors, that they have not been over- 
careful to limit the functions of criti- 
cism until impelled to do so by the finan- 
cial end of their office. The theater 
managers have a right to protest on this 
line. 

Again, there are two functions of the 
dramatic critic on the newspaper: First, 
to report a play, that is to give an ade- 
quate account of the story and of the 
acting, and second, to examine more 
closely the structure of the play and to 
question its purpose and its need. Some 
critics have reserved the last function of 
their office for the Sunday issue—in an 
article demanding more attention than 
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they could give between the hours of 
midnight and two on the morning after 
a “first production.” 

If, therefore, conditions are such that 
dramatic opinion cannot be uttered in 
conflict with the advertising column, 
what is to become of the dramatic critic ? 
The newspapers have put the stigma 
upon him; he is no longer to be trusted ; 
even the actor regards him indifferently ; 
he is a “barker” to supplement the press 
agent. One remedy would seem to be to 
remove criticism from the realm of 
newspaperdom to that of the magazine. 
Such a step would take the critic away 
from the current demand of advertising, 
for the magazine is not dependent upon 
the publicity patronage of the theater. 
This would not be the only time the 
weekly and monthly press have been 
forced to assume the functions of the 
daily paper. The methods commonly 
described under the title of “muck rak- 
ing” should have emanated from the 
newspaper press, but “special interests” 
prevented an outspoken attack on corpo- 
rations. 

But the magazines as yet, are 
scarcely more reliable. They are filled 
with pictures and with half truths, ar- 
ranged by the press agent. The maga- 
zine editor still regards the stage as a 
tinsel house, not much raised above the 
“Punch and Judy” show of his boyhood. 

There is fault on all sides: the press, 
the critic, and the Trust are all in a way 
culpable ; they each have a tenable griev- 
ance. Art has ever been handicapped by 
a close corporation; one of the evils of 
the trust is this very fact. But to abol-4 
ish the Trust, without something to take| 
its place, would be to thrust the theatri- 
cal status into chaos; it is a necessary’ 


phase through which the theater has to! 


pass. The situation must be met, how- 
ever, by intelligent, investigation and co- 
operation. Art and business may be 
reconciled, the same as dramatic criti- 
cism and advertising may be divorced. 
The manager is morally wrong in his 
attempt to coerce freedom of speech 
through the pocketbook. He is right to 
object strenuously to personal vitupera- 
tion. The critic, if he is to exist, must 
have the moral backing of the paper he 
represents, but he must, himself, be com- 
petent and responsible. 


The Revision of the Vulgate 


Our readers know that the revision of 
the Vulgate, on which work an imposing 
Papal Commission has been engaged for 
two years, does not at all contemplate 
any corrections from the original He- 
brew and Greek texts, but solely by col- 
lation of Latin manuscripts, to secure the 
nearest possible approach to Jerome’s 
translation as it left his hand. Such a 
revision after the Hebrew and Greek, 


_such as Protestants have, may come later. 


From an exceedingly interesting and 
instructive document which has lately 
been published by the Tipografia Ponti- 
ficia dell’ Instituto Pio IX in several 
languages, we gain an official account of 
what this Commission has been instruct- 
ed to do and what it has done so far in 
the matter. 

This Commissione per la revisione 
della Volgata particularly declares that 
it has been directed only to restore in a 
critical way the text of St. Jerome, but 
not in any way to offer its readers a new 
text. In this: connection it, however, 


. makes the interesting revelation that its 


work is to be regarded only as prelimin- 
ary and preparatory to that of a commis- ° 
sion to be appointed later, and which 
shall have for its purpose to examine into 
the merits of the Jerome text itself, 
which would seem to mean that the Vul- 
gate is to be revised on the basis of the 
original text. 

This report is filled with interesting 
data and details concerning its work. Its - 
headquarters are in the International 
College of the Benedictines, St. Anselmo 
on the Aventine, in Rome, of which two 
photographs are given. Four or five 
other illustrations show proof sheets of 
the Bible, of which 240 copies have been 
made on different kinds of paper for the 
collaborators. Two-thirds of the pages 
is blank, the text without capitals, or 
punctuation, or division of syllables. In 
the case of the Psalter that which is 
common to the Roman and Gallican 
texts is given, the variants to the right and 
left, and the Hebrew on separate sheets. 
Fifteen assistants are already engaged 
in different countries in examining the 
chief Vulgate manuscripts, and one mem- 
ber of the Commission itself has been at’ 
work in Spain for several months in sys- 
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tematically examining the libraries and 
the cathedral archives. A catalog of all 
the Latin Bible manuscripts in the libra- 
ries of Europe is in preparation. The 
Commission states that it will cost about 
25,000 francs per annum to defray its 
expenses and that it will take from eight 
to ten years to complete the work, and 
believes that this sum, altho considerable, 
should be promptly subscribed by Catho- 
lics, since Professor Von Soden, of Ber- 
lin, was able to secure from a single 
Protestant 
marks for his work in revising the Greek 
text of the New Testament. So far 
about one-fifth of the 250,000 francs 
needed have been secured, the Holy 
Father heading the list with 12,000 
francs. . 
In speaking of this work and this re- 
port, Professor Eberhard Nestle, the 
leading Protestant specialist in this de- 
partment, expresses his regret that this 
document as published is so full of blun- 
ders. He adds, not quite generously : 
“Germany still has reasons as in the six- 
teenth century to complain of Catholic negli- 
gence in these matters; but this task we will 
leave to German Catholics. We can only re- 
gard with good wishes this work of revision, 
as it has to all intents and purposes been 


Protestant Biblical scholarship that has 
brought this whole movement about. 


J 


Polar It is of no great importance to 
Ethics the world which of two men was 

the first to reach the Pole, nor is 
it of vital importance to either of the 
claimants that his claim be accepted. But 
it is of vital importance that they should 
show themselves generous and manly. 
We have been reticent on the subject of 
the charges of falsehood and imposture 
made by Commander Peary against Dr. 
Cook, but we do not feel inclined to be 
longer silent. The last word from Mr. 
Whitney confirms the impression re- 
ceived from Commander Peary’s utter- 
ances, that he is consumed by an un- 
worthy jealousy which warps his judg- 
ment of what is either true or right. We 
learn from Mr. Whitney’s telegram to 
Dr. Cook, and from the correspondent 
of the Herald with Mr. Whitney, that 
when Peary allowed Mr. Whitney to sail 
with him on the “Roosevelt” he refused 
to permit him to take with him the in- 


lady the sum of 400,000 . 
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struments and any other things commit- 
ted to his care by Dr. Cook, and he was 
obliged to leave them cachéd at. Etah. 
He was not allowed even to take the sled 
Dr. Cook had given him. This is noth- 
ing other than petty spite against the 
man who claims to have anticipated him, 
and must have been meant to do an in- 
jury. This is a matter of morals, and 
morals is more than discovery. Mr. 
Whitney has no doubt that Dr. Cook 
reached the Pole. We feel compelled to 
say that thruout this unfortunate busi- 
ness Dr. Cook, assuming, as we do, his 
claim to be true, has spoken and acted 
like a gentleman, while Commander 
Peary has acted quite otherwise. An old 
rhyme tells us: 


“Were I so tall to reach the Pole, 
Or grasp the ocean by my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


ot 


Probably the worst, 
most unjust provision 
to make fraud easy 
and to disfranchise voters ever devised 
to put in a constitution is the amend- 
ment which the voters of Maryland are 
asked to adopt on November 2 next. It 
has grandfather clauses, but we are used 
to that, bad as they are, for they give 
the vote to those who can prove they are 
male descendants of those who had the 
right to vote in 1869, the idea being that 
this can be made to exclude negro voters. 
If he does not come under this provision 
or can’t bring the receipts to prove that 
he has for two years paid taxes on $500 
of property, the applicant must, with pen 
and ink, and with no memorandum or 
help from anybody, answer from mem- 
ory thirteen questions. They would tax 
the knowledge and memory of any in- 
telligent man. He must tell the names 
of all his employers for the last two 
years, the “‘names in full” of one justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, of 
the Governor of Maryland, of one of the 
judges of the Maryland Court of Ap- 
peals, of the Mayor of Baltimore or of 
one of the County Commissioners. 
Every answer must be given “correctly,” 
every name must be “in full.” The 
Mayor of Baltimore is usually called 
Barry Mahool, but “correctly” it is 
J. Barry Mahool. The proposed amend- 
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ment is utterly undemocratic, and if 
honestly applied would exclude half the 
white voters. But that is not the pur- 
pose; only to exclude the colored Repub- 
lican voters. 
& 

Mr. Balfour talks much 
about its being a revolu- 
tion that the budget 
should put the burden of the taxes on 
the rich landholders, the dukes and lords, 
and Lord Rosebery and Joseph Cham- 
berlain follow him and hope the Lords 
will refuse to accept the bill. To reject 
the bill would be even more of a revolu- 
tion. But equally revolutionary, in a 
country which has no written constitu- 
tion, and all the constitution is merely old 
law and custom, is the alternative pro- 
posal now fully accepted by Mr. Balfour, 
to adopt the high tariff policy in place of 
free trade. By its fearfully expensive 
naval enlargement Great Britain is com- 


Revolution in 
Great Britain 


pelled to get somehow an enlarged in-° 


come, and the choice is between taxing 
imports and taxing land and imposing 
death duties. The latter seems revolu- 
tionary because the landholders have 
escaped their share of taxation and they 
will feel the new tax, as they ought to. 
If you must make the navy equal to the 
two biggest other navies in the world 
you must pay for it, and wealth should 
pay. The old entailed estates were never 
bought, but were paid for in other men’s 
service, the service of serfs in the King’s 
army, and their wealth is the wealth of 
the people and should pay roundly. An 
import tax will fall most heavily on the 
poor, for England’s imports are not 
chiefly manufactured products, but food- 
stuffs—wheat, tea, coffee and sugar— 
and the cotton and wool which the mills 
manufacture for the people to wear. 
England has got rich under the policy of 
free trade, and in order to save their 
share in the taxes the wealthy classes are 
trying to persuade the people that Brit- 
ish industries now need protection. But 
a tax on flour and tea protects no indus- 
try. 

& 

We called attention 
some months ago to 
the attacks which 
Father Lépicier, Professor of Sacred 
Theology at the Propaganda College, in 


“Per Mortem 
Exterminandum” 


Rome, made, in Analecta, an official 
Latin journal representing the Vatican, 
against certain theological statements of 
Dr. Hanna, of Rochester. A writer in 
the September Contemporary Renew 
says that Dr. Hanna’s name was rejected 
at Rome for Coadjutor Archbishop of 
San Francisco on the report of this same 
Lépicier. Dr. Hanna’s respect for 
Father Lépicier’s authority, whether as 
a theologian or a moralist, was probably 
not increased when he read his critic’s 
book, ‘The Stability and Progress of 
Dogma,” published last year, a book 
written for the use of students, and- 
found several passages like the follow- 
ing: 

“If any one makes public profession of her- 
esy, or tries to prevent others by word or by 
example, he ought not merely, absolutely speak- 
ing, to be excommunicated, but he may also 
be justly killed, lest his contagious and danger- 
ous example should cause loss to others. In 
fact, a wicked man, says Aristotle, is worse 
than a beast and does more harm, from which 
it follows that if it is not wrong to kill a beast 
of the forest, especially if it be mischievous, so 
it may be a good action to deprive a heretic 
man of the power of carrying on a mischiev- 
ous life, as an injurer of the divine truth and 
en enemy of the health of other men.” 

And more to the same effect in resound- 
ing Latin, telling us that if warning and 
excommunication are ineffective, “eccle- 
sia remittit hominem hereticum judicio 
seculari, a mundo per mortem extermi- 
nandum.” This in the twentieth century ! 


as 


If Japanese immigrants are allowed to 
become American citizens they will do 
so, if we can judge from the experience 
of Kona, the Hawaiian island presided 
over by the volcano, Mauna Loa. It is 
the one island in which small farms pre- 
vail, and some 500 Japanese have sepa- 
rate homes. They are sturdy, industri- 
ous little men, and they mean to stay, 
and they expect their children to be 
Americans, and they do not wish them 
to be sent to Japan for education. Al- 
ready there are ten voting Japanese, and 
in ten years they will be more than ten 
times as many. The children go to the 
public schools and the teachers say they 
stand at the head of the poll for intelli- 
gence. They want their children not to 
forget the Japanese tongue while learn- 
ing English, and they have a Japanese 
school, but they will not allow it to be 
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Buddhist, but make it non-sectarian, like 
the public school. 
& 


It will be harder to find any of the 
possessions of the United States more 
lavishly supplied with liquid refresh- 
ments than are the coasts of Alaska. 
Alaska is divided into three judicial dis- 
tricts. In the first, according to the Gov- 
ernment reports of 1907, there are 26 
saloons for every 346 white inhabitants, 
which might seem bad enough, but the 
second is worse, with one for every 151 
inhabitants ; and worst of all is the third 
district, which has 306 saloons for 11,000 
inhabitants, or one for every 36, which 
perhaps beats the record. The judge 
who had the authority to grant or refuse 
these licenses was James Wickersham, 
who is now the Delegate in Congress for 
Alaska. The saloons remember their 


friends. 
& 


There are places in this country where 
the right to strike and refuse to work 
does not hold, and such a place is Talbot- 
ton, Ga. We take the report as the press 
gives it. A negro preacher “told the 
négroes not to work for white folks at 
all.” That is, he did not like the labor 
conditions, and told them to work their 
own land for themselves. Therefore a 
number of white men went to whip the 
preacher and drive him out of town. 
They found him at the house of a negro 
who defended him, and shot one of the 
mob. That was resented, and a second 
mob killed the minister’s defender, and 
later got the minister and lynched him. 
That is an efficient way to put down a 
strike. 

& 

The brewers and bottlers of Evansville, 
Ind., have got the right view of things 
when they understand that the main serv- 
ice of the militia is police duty and not 
war. They refuse to march in a proces- 
sion with the National Guard, because in 
case of violence connected with a strike 
the militia would be called out to pre- 
serve order. This is hardly consistent, 
for the unions all tell us that they are 
utterly opposed to violence, and in case 
of violence by a sympathetic rough ele- 
ment they ought to welcome the aid of 
the militia to preserve peace. 


With an overwhelming: majority in the 
House of Commons Premier Asquith 
came very near defeat on that one pro- 
vision of his budget which increases the 
tax on distilled liquors. The Irish mem- 
bers deserted and went over to the oppo- 
sition, on the ground that to increase the 
tax on whisky would put a burden on the 
Irish. That desertion was poor politics 
and no real service to Ireland. If whisky 
could be taxed out of the Green Island 
it would be to its prosperity and wealth. 
With us whisky is very heavily taxed. 


as 


We occasionally hear reasonable criti- 
cisms of the marriage, baptism and 
burial services in the Episcopal Prayer 
Book, but seldom anything as sharp as 
what Dr. Osborn, rector of the old and 
strong Trinity Episcopal Church, in 
Newark, N. J., says of another service, 
in an ordination sermon: 


“Be very careful in your use of the office 
for the visitation of the sick in the Prayer 
Book. Employ an expurgated edition, for as 
it stands it. was evidently drawn up in the in- 
terest of the undertaker rather than the in- 
valid.” 

& 


There is no sympathy due to the mili- 
tant English suffragets who try to ad- 
vance women’s rights by throwing brick- 
bats and breaking windows and scream- 
ing to disturb public meetings. They 
have been treated leniently, but are now 
being put to hard labor, and when they 
refuse to eat they are fed with the stom- 
ach pump. They deserve no better treat- 
ment than is given to male hooligans. 


st 


President Taft has preached his ffrst 
Sunday sermon in the Mormon Taber- 
nacle from a text which we judge is a 
favorite one with him, “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” but which was less 
esteemed by his predecessor, who was 
also more of a preacher. It was a good 
sermon, and not as long as some of 
President Roosevelt’s. 


a 


Can this be? A Chinese near San 
Francisco has constructed a wireless tele- 
graph and an aeroplane that flies, and he 
will soon take his invention to China. So 
the yellow man is even in the race. 
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Enthusiasm Necessary for. the 
Life Insurance Agent 


AsK any one if life insurance is a 
good thing and see what the answer is. 
No one ever says it is bad. And yet, 
altho life insurance is admittedly good 
and every man wants it, sooner or later, 
it is one of the hardest things to sell. 
Procrastination in the matter of taking 
out a policy is all but universal. To sell 
life insurance requires tact on fhe part 
of the agent. It requires knowledge 
also; knowledge of men and things. The 
agent who started out to try and sell life 
insurance and who could not intelli- 
gently explain to a prospect the differ- 
ence between an ordinary life insurance 
policy and an endowment policy would 
probably not be able to report much 
progress day by day. But a man may be 
well fortified with facts and details and 
still not be able to sell life insurance. 
Supposing an insurance agent should 
ask a prospect the question, “Do you 
want some insurance?” and the prospect 
should answer “No.” What would any- 
body think of an agent who would take 
no for his answer and go away satisfied ? 
The agent who becomes a member of the 
$100,000 club works with facts, figures 
and details, but he has something else in 
reserve that counts for more than any or 
all of these. Enthusiasm is his trump 
card. He believes in life insurance him- 
self and its beneficence. He believes in 
himself and his work, and by means of 
his enthusiasm he impresses his prospect 
with his own viewpoints and paves the 
way for the needful application on the 
dotted line. 

If the insurance salesman were to wait 
until his prospect was ready to talk about 
insurance, both he and the prospect 
might be dead in the interim, but with 
enthusiasm the solicitor takes the pros- 
pect’s thoughts away from all that is dis- 
tracting, and with enthusiasm, enthusi- 
asm is kindled as a fire, and insurance 
comes like the gentle dew of heaven, 
blessing not only him that gives as well 





as him that receives, but also the receiv- 
er’s family when death overtakes him. 
No argument is needful nowadays to 
establish the fact that life insurance 
ought to be carried. Enthusiasm is 
needed, however, to point the way and 
to set the time for taking out the policy 
under which the insurance is to be paid. 
Enthusiasm inspires work. It makes a 
man strive after a goal, like the inspira- 
tion that comes to the tired soldier thru 
the agency of the military band. Enthu- 
siasm, when properly directed, draws the 
prospect and the agent closely together, 
so that there is a meeting of minds and 
the needful co-operation, the end of 
which is symbolized and cemented by the 
binding policy. Enthusiasm makes light 
work. It sustains the agent when he 
fails, as the best one must at times, and 
it opens doors that would be closed but 
for it. Enthusiasm strikes out into new 
and untried fields full of confidence in 
the outcome. When the enthusiastic 
man comes home his wife and his chil- 
dren are glad to see him, where they 
would not be glad to see a discouraged 
and a despairing man. Business rela- 
tions, domestic relations, and all other 
relations are gilded with a finer gold by 
means of enthusiasm, so that it behooves 
the insurance agent to seize fast hold of 
enthusiasm and to let her not go. If he 
does this, his will be a continual march 
of triumph and progress. Taking en- 
thusiasm for his watchword he over- 
comes failure ; therefore, be enthusiastic. 


& 


STEps are now being taken looking 
toward the organization of a new acci- 
dent company in Omaha. If successful 
the new company proposes to insure 
against accident for life upon the payment 
of a single premium. The amount of 
this premium is to be based upon the in- 
surer’s expectancy and occupation. The 
idea that there is nothing new in the in- 
surance field does not seem to be well 
founded. 
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The Condition of Business 


Reports concerning general trade are 
favorable. Prices are firm, and increase 
of the cost of raw material in several in- 
dustries points to higher rates for fin- 
ished products. The corn crop is be- 
lieved to be out of danger. The hurri- 
cane of last week in a part of the cotton 
belt, causing considerable injury to the 
cotton crop, has stimulated speculation in 
this staple, with a sharp rise of prices. 
Railroad earnings continue to show 
gains. For the first seven months of the 
year the increase of gross earnings 
(about $137,000,000) was 11.3 per cent. 
During the same months the increase of 
net, which is more interesting to the 
stockholder, was $77,000,000, or 22 per 
cent. Within the last few days wages 
have been increased at the Borden cotton 
mills, in Fall River, and at the works of 
the Thomas Iron Company, in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In the iron and steel industry there is 
great activity, with rising prices, notably 
at the base of production. It is asserted 
that the pig iron output now exceeds the 
record figures of 1907, and that this 
season’s shipments of lake ore will be 
even greater than those of that year. 
The entire capacity of the leading manu- 
facturers of steel is now in use. This is 
an increase of 30 or 40 per cent, since 
the beginning of the year. President 
Corey, of the Steel Corporation, says in 
a published interview : 

“We are right now in the midst of the great- 
est development in the history of the steel and 
iron business. Substantially. all of our plants 
are now running and on practically full time 
and there is no branch of the steel industry 
that is backward. The Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company has rail orders ahead to 
run for four or five months, and the Carnegie 
and Illinois companies can make no promises 
under sixty days. There is a good demand for 
all grades of finished steel. Next year will 
witness a record-breaking production of steel 
in every line. One of the greatest increases 
will be in railroad supplies, rails and cars. 
Next year will be the greatest in railroad buy- 
ing and building ever known in the history of 
the country. The railroads are awakening to 
a realization of the situation and are now 
jumping in with orders. The railway demands 
for next year will be simply enormous. A new 
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era of activity is on. It will vastly exceed 
anything ever before known.” 


Fisk & Robinson, the well-known 
bankers, in a recent bulletin, presented 
an instructive group of statistics show- 
ing the return to normal business condi- 
tions. For the fiscal year. 1909, bank 
clearings outside of New York were 
almost exactly. equal to those of 1907. 
Circulation and national bank deposits 
were much larger than in that year, 
which furnished a high record in many 
fields of financial and industrial activity. 
Building contracts, which were $655,- 
000,000 in 1907, and which declined to 
$550,000,000 in 1908, rose to $765,000,- 
ooo in the year ending with June last. 
In building operations, as in the iron and 
steel industry, the proof of recovery has 
been most convincing. Since the end of 
June there has been no reaction, but, on 
the contrary, a steady advance in those 
industries which are barometers of trade. 


a 


.... Lhe leading watch manufacturers 
of the country have increased the price 
of watches and cases by about 7 per 
cent., owing, it is said, to the high price 
of materials. An advance has also been 
made by the manufacturers of rubber 
shoes, on account of the continuing high 
price of raw rubber. 


.... The President of Brazil, in a 
recent message to Congress, directed at- 
tention to the fact that more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of iron and steel had been 
imported in the last three years, and 
asked for authority to promote the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of furnaces 
and steel mills at home, speaking of very 
large deposits of iron ore in Brazil that 
might thus be used. 


....On the Virginian Railway (built 
by the late H. H. Rogers) a train of 90 
cars, carrying 4,500 tons of coal, was 
recently hauled by one lacomotive from 
Roanoke to Norfolk, 243 miles. There 
have since been added to the road’s roll- 
ing stock two mammoth locomotives, 
each capable of pulling a train of 152 
loaded cars. Such a train would be more 
than a mile long. 






































Women’s Only 
$175 
Delivered 


The Antoinette 


Made of fine “Comfy felt,” noiseless belting 
leather soles and low heels. Trimmed with 
ribbon in colors to match. This is perfec- 
tion in a slipper to cover the whole foot. 
Colors: Black, Red, Brown and Gray. 
Send for CATALOGUE No. 29, showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOECO. 












114-116 East 13th Street, New York F 
















VENINGS when you entertain, you 
will enjoy serving your guests from 
an electric chafing dish. Cooking 

the rare-bit without fire is a novelty in 

itself and you can remove the dish and 
use the stove for an electric toaster, 

also. Each chafing dish is ready for im- 

mediate use, being furnished with a long 

cord and a plug that fits any lamp socket. 

There are attractive patterns, nickel and 

silver plated, shown in our booklet F. 

Why not have one in your home and add 

to the enjoyment of the social season? 


SHRLEXTLECRICHEINGE 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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WITH LATEST 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 
807 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








Moandneck Bldg., 
BLI C K ENSDERFER 
Typewriters 


Unite the Good Points of other 
makes at about 1-2 the usual prices. 








New No. 8 Model Visible Writing 


Over 125,000 in use Send for Catalogue ’09 


The NEW MODEL is EQUIPPED with all the HIGH- 
GRADE TYPEWRITER IMPROVEMENTS; possesses 
the LEAST NUMBER OF PARTS of any of the 
STANDARD MACHINES; is STRONGER, DOES BET- 
TER WORK, and will GIVE GREATER SATISFAC- 
TION THAN ANY OTHER TYPEWRITER MADE. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER MANF’G CO, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
| OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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There is only one | 


BAKER 


according to the decisions of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, entitled to label goods under the name of 


BAKER’ 5 ‘COCOA 


BAKER S CHOCOLATE. 


and that is the Walter Baker Company of... 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, establ 3 
A. D. 1780, whose «trade-mark of 

wide publicity is.the Chocolate Gi 

‘La Belle Chocolatiere.” 


The genuine Baker's Cocoa and ‘Choco- 
late preparations “‘combine in proper pro- 
portion all the essentials of a perfect 
food.” 


: A; beautiful booklet:aibt@hoice Racine al 
_— oy - for Home Made Candies and a great | 
Registered U. 8. Fat, Office variety of dainty dishes sent free. 

52 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, U.S. A. 


























